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Ford Probe. doesn’t just 


the straight and narrow 
most automobiles seem Probe’s interior also gives plenty 
Take the different lines, for example, up. 


3.0 liter V-6, find easy 
out the road. Quick, responsive, and 
coupled with suspen- 
sion, Probe turns corners well 
turns heads. 

The unique exhilaration Ford Probe. 
Because middle-of-the-road not where 
you want be. 


Warranty. 

Covers you and future owners 
major powertrain components for 
60,000 miles. Ask see copy this 
limited warranty your Ford 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 
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Randy Eli Grothe/Dallas Morning News 


HUD, the aud that exploded 


Washington city that likes its monuments 
and buildings gleaming white. Its press corps 
likes cover all that glitters, and their editors 
back home like their coverage just that way. 

The Department Housing and Urban 
Development not gleaming white. 
gray-brown dog-biscuit building that has 
been standing for twenty-one years and still 
looks unfinished. HUD has been run for most 
its years our most lackluster cabinet 
members; the rest its top officials are peo- 
ple editor publisher ever heard of, let 
alone the president. Well into his adminis- 
tration, Ronald Reagan spotted HUD Sec- 
retary Samuel Pierce White House urban 
affairs reception and greeted his only black 
cabinet official with cheerfully off-target 
Mr. 

many that greeting seemed the 
ultimate confirmation that HUD once re- 
garded cornerstone the Great Society 
was now little more than tombstone 
marking the resting place yet another vic- 
tim the Reagan administration’s campaign 
rid the nation Lyndon Johnson’s social 


welfare programs. There was need 
worry about having sources HUD; you 
can’t miss story that isn’t happening. 

was one who had hand missing the 
scandal says Bill Kovach, The 
New York Times’s Washington bureau chief 
through most the 1980s. ‘‘I’ve thought and 
thought about it. I’ve kicked myself 
hundred times for our failure come with 

Kovach recalls the beginning the great 
disinterest HUD. rode the new wave 
ennui into town 1973, when the Times 
moved him Washington replace its four- 
man urban affairs cluster: Jack Rosenthal, 
David Rosenbaum, John Herbers, and James 
Naughton. Later, when succeeded dig- 
ging HUD story, Kovach says, one 
was interested one our bureau, 
one New When became bureau 
chief 1979 hoped reconstitute the 
urban affairs cluster. says, 
always seemed come that 
took priority. 

dismissed Sam Pierce out hand 


Looking out: Few journalists examined HUD before the scandal broke. One who did 

was Washington Post real estate reporter Ann Mariano, who focused HUD mismanage- 
ment last winter. Another was Craig Flournoy The Dallas Morning News, who 
considered the effect HUD deals and decisions tenants, such Laura Lee, above. 
Flournoy’s series Robin Square crime-ridden boondoggle project 

apparently revived mainly bail out mortgage company resulted the cancellation 
the rent subsidy contract and better housing for most its residents. 


from the beginning someone who just was 
not Kovach concedes. was 
just someone who was there dismantle 
HUD. and the rest the Washington 
press corps dismantled our coverage.’’ 
adds that unintentional’’ racism may 
have played part allowing the press 
assume that the Reagan administration 
Pierce was not important. 

William Greider, who served The 
Washington Post’s assistant managing editor 
for national news from 1979-82, observes, 
the eighties everyone understood that 
HUD wasn’t Ronald Reagan’s agenda. 
This wasn’t something that people divined; 
was adds that the history 
this story how much the 
Washington press corps governed what 
people out there want the press looking 
at. there Ralph Nader whistle- 
political party making accusa- 
tions, the press gets into the story. 

Pierce was the perfect cover. 
was relentlessly bland. HUD wasn’t even 
the list stories doing 1981. good 
comparison look the coverage devoted 
William Bennett Education. Bennett es- 
sentially did nothing, but made speeches 
about how our schools are rotten and people 
should study Latin and shouldn’t use drugs 
and shouldn’t have sex. was good, pro- 
vocative stuff and was 

Robert Kaiser, currently the Post’s editor 
for national news, says that the mid-1980s 
one the paper’s national staff was as- 
signed the housing beat. came 
felt badly about this, sent our general 
assignment reporter HUD. wrote 
funny story about Silent Sam, then forgot 
about it. Nothing was happening. wasn’t 

Much the HUD story was available 
reports HUD’s Office Inspector Gen- 
eral, some them public records, dating 
from 1983. was only when that watchdog 
agency released summary its findings 
one major HUD program this past spring that 
Congress and the media paid attention. 

One publication was top the story 
Multi-Housing News, magazine for 
builders apartments, townhouses, and con- 
dominiums; scooped everyone nearly 
year. July 1988 article Andre Shashaty, 
contributing editor, reported that the in- 
spector general was probing allegations 
adding that in- 
dependent investigation Multi-Housing 
News has revealed that some funding 
decisions recent years were made the 
basis politics and personal The 
investigation, Shashaty went on, ‘‘revealed 
substantial participation and large fees earned 
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former HUD three whom 
were named. The article described some 
detail the role played Deborah Gore Dean, 
the Pierce assistant who has become central 
figure the current scandal. 

Multi-Housing News sent out copies 
Shashaty’s article several the nation’s 
major newspapers and newsmagazines, 
among other organizations. But nobody 
picked the story. 

Some larger newspapers came close 
breaking the story. the fall 1988, News- 
day’s new Washington bureau chief, Gaylord 
Shaw, wrote memo his editors proposing 
investigation HUD. Shaw, who had 
won Pulitzer Prize for investigative se- 
ries while the Los Angeles Times, says 
understood that HUD was rife with misman- 
agement and abuses, among them the funding 
upper-middle class housing. the time, 
however, Newsday was embarking other 
projects and chose put the HUD story 
hold. says Newsday editor 
Anthony Marro, was big mistake. There 
were many things that were going 
major projects that, the time got 
around blocking out the HUD project 
boom, was too 


Martin Schram 


Martin Schram writes column syndicated 
nationally United Feature and polit- 
ical commentator Cable News Network 
and national editor Washingtonian mag- 
zine. During his years Newsday’s Wash- 
ington bureau chief (1973-1979) never 
assigned anyone cover HUD either. 


College papers: 
new life the left 


For the third year row, incoming students 
the Massachusetts Institute Technology 
will able pick up, along with their of- 
ficial student orientation material, the annual 
form, this year’s decidedly unofficial guide 
will include essays the politics tech- 
nology, articles MIT’s connections the 
Pentagon, suggested protest chants 
five, six, seven, eight, don’t want ra- 
and even games (Find the hidden 
weapons systems MIT has helped de- 
velop!). 

The manual published the student 
collective that puts out The Thistle, monthly 
newspaper dedicated human- 
ize Some its members describe 
themselves anarchists, some feminists, 
some Marxist-Leninists, and still others 


CJR/Karen Pike 


top right: CUR/Chris Morrow 


New wave: Left-wing college newspapers 
are popping all over the country. 

Tom Baggott and Barbara Davis help put 
out the Gadfly the University 
Vermont, left, while Steve Penn and 
Archon Fung work The Thistle MIT. 


members the Green party. Whatever 
labels they choose, they are certainly not 
the mainstream, they are definitely left 
liberal, and they are often dismissed the 
lunatic fringe. They not pretend 
objective THIS NEWSPAPER BIASED 
printed under The Thistle’s masthead. 
want discourage defense research cam- 
says Archon Fung, member the 
collective. lot more science 
and 

Although lone voice MIT, where 
the student body largely apolitical, The 
Thistle, founded 1987, has plenty com- 
pany these days. Radical journalism the 
rise college campuses again. Just 
the Charles River, Harvard student collec- 
tive began publishing the Subterranean Re- 
view about the same time that The Thistle 
was born. the University Massachu- 
setts, the alternative Critical Times was 
founded 1984, the same year students 
Duke University Durham, North Carolina, 
began publishing The Missing Link. The 
Gadfly was born 1985 the University 
Vermont Burlington, and Boston Uni- 
versity Exposure came back life 
1988 after years hibernation. Ecesis started 
last year the University Texas 
Austin. 

L.A. Kauffman, founding editor Prince- 
ton’s Progressive Review (1981) and now 
organizer the Center for Student Journal- 
ism formed 1985 encourage these 
new alternative campus papers says she 
was aware just ten such papers 1985. 
Today she knows more than seventy-five, 
and she’s sure there are quite few more 
than that around the country. 
springing all over the she says. 


While many these new campus news- 
papers are forums for generally leftist poli- 
tics, some are particularly focused 
feminist racial issues. SCAR News, pub- 
lished the D.C. Student Coalition Against 
Apartheid and Racism, for example, dis- 
tributed ten campuses and around the 
nation’s capital. Most these papers are run 
collectives, without official hierarchies; 
what passes for masthead feminist 
paper Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Connecticut, for example, group 
first names and last initials that look 
they were sprinkled the page from two 
three feet above. 

The papers cover campus issues well 
national and international politics, and some- 
times they cover the connections between the 
school and the local community and the rest 
the world. Ecesis, for example, has cov- 
ered and criticized the University Texas’s 
aggressive land-acquisition policies the 
neighborhood known Blackland; the bi- 
weekly Gadfly revealed the salaries the 
University Vermont’s administrators, and 
members the collective that run the paper 
claim least some credit for the university 
president’s subsequent decision head west, 
the University Arizona. The Subter- 
ranean Review’s March 1988 headline 
caused certain rustle the ivy HOW 
HARVARD CAUSED THE WALL STREET CRASH 
(‘‘All right, exaggerated little, 
wrote Felicia Kornbluh). 

The surge left-wing college papers fol- 
lows surge right-wing papers during the 
early 1980s, trend that has been nourished 
right-wing foundation money (see 
Look the Conservative Alternative,’’ 
September/October 1986). The conservative 
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Washington-based Institute for Educational 
Affairs, which started the Collegiate Net- 
work 1980, shells out $100,000 annualiy 
campus newspapers, and subse- 
quently other conservative foundations, such 
the John Olin Foundation, Adolph 
Coors Foundation, and Scaife Family Char- 
itable Trusts, began contributing. 

The left not able provide such largess. 
liberal Washington think tank, the Cen- 
ter for National Policy, founded the Campus 
Journals Program 1986 assist struggling 
left-wing papers, but donates only about 
$5,500 year. Two other organizations, the 
Center for Student Journalism and the loose- 
knit Network the Alternative Student 
Press, offer encouragement and ideas, but 
very little cash. 

Most these campus papers are struggling 
and most them seek advertis- 


The hustler The Day 


For four decades Malcolm Shankle was 
nightlife fixture downtown New London, 
Connecticut, plying his main trades pimp- 
ing, loan sharking, and drug dealing. Despite 
few minor arrests, the fast-talking Shankle 
had always been able avoid long prison 
term. His luck began run out 1987, when 
was arrested drug charges five times 
five months. 

Shankle made the front page New Lon- 
don’s newspaper, The Day, six times during 
1986 and 1987, including the June 1987 story 
that was headed for prison charges 
selling cocaine. Three weeks later was 
sentenced seven and half years. looked 


Vice lord unbowed latest role 


Labor still 
holding solid 
at Eastern 


CHRONICLE 


ing only from small local businesses. ad- 
dition, like The Thistle, they may sometimes 
make use the university’s resources. 

Thistle collective members think their 
newspaper will survive, and, like other stu- 
dents who produce these fledgling publica- 
tions around the country, they believe left- 
wing college newspapers will keep popping 
the next decade. Some them see 
parallels between the 1990s and the 1960s. 
they’re right, worth noting that 1967 
there were about twenty so-called 
newspapers, many them and 
around college campuses, according Abe 
Peck’s Uncovering the Sixties: The Life and 
Times the Underground Press. 1969 
there were more than 1,000. 


Julie Horowitz 


Julie Horowitz intern the Review. 


would not making news 
for quite while. 

But when The Day’s 41,000 Sunday read- 
ers picked their papers last March 12, 
there was Shankle, sixty- four, standing jaun- 
tily prison hallway, grinning out 
four-column photo the top the front 
page. VICE LORD UNBOWED LATEST ROLE 
was the headline. What followed was lively 
profile which unrepentant Shankle re- 
counted his life and crimes. give value 
for Shankle boasted large pull- 
out quote. there’s something you want 
from can get for you. And I’ll charge 
you what it’s worth, fair market value. 
might little illegal, but that’s 

That morning, managing editor Lance 
Johnson, who had the story and picked 


make 
colorful profile 
drug dealer Malcolm 
Shankle Stan 
DeCoster, below, led 
tensions between 
readers, the newsroom, 
and publisher Reid 
left. 


rises 


both: CJR/Skip Weisenburger/The Day 


the photo the day before, saw the assembled 
package the top page one for the first 
thought, ‘Oh, oh, should have thought 
more about Given Shankle’s noto- 
rious past, newsroom veteran Stan DeCoster, 
who wrote the piece, had anticipated some 
flak, but nothing like the fury that was un- 
leashed. Outraged readers complained 
phone and letters that the story glorified 
despicable drug dealer; some them added 
that had racist overtones. (Shankle black, 
fact not mentioned the story but evident 
the photograph. 

Given the intense public interest earlier 
coverage Shankle’s crimes and sentenc- 
ing, The Day’s editors had felt justified 
profiling him. The story was especially al- 
luring because Shankle had always resisted 
interviews. Now was talking plenty, quot- 
ing his beloved Longfellow and regaling 
DeCoster with tales his life working New 
London’s streets. 

DeCoster gave readers sense Shan- 
kle’s engaging personality, arrogance, and 
lack remorse. The story mentioned Shan- 
kle’s criminal past early on, then told readers 
about his keen mind. whatever you 
want about Shankle told the writer. 
don’t make dull.’’ DeCoster didn’t. 
Shankle’s the 1960s and 
DeCoster wrote: drove pink Cad- 
illac then, and swaggered about alligator 
shoes, full-length coats with flowing tails, 
and wide-brimmed hats. With his women and 
his after-hours drinking joint and his loans, 
was lord small-time crime.’’ Shankle 
never considered himself pimp, the article 
continued: was more like 
The only negative quote came from police 
lieutenant who had known Shankle since 
childhood: might have become Malcolm 
instead Malcolm Shankle. It’s wasted 

The piece was well received the news- 
room. The morning after appeared, De- 
Coster says, the paper’s editor and publisher, 
Reid MacCluggage, passed him the hall 
and complimented him good story. That 
was before the calls and letters began coming 
in. 

William Story, president the New Lon- 
don branch the NAACP, blasted the ‘‘ap- 
parent glorification longtime menace 
society. The article seems perpetuate 
the notion that black community values are 
different from those the larger 
Just nine days before the story appeared, 
coalition black ministers had led more than 
250 citizens highly publicized march 
against drug dealers one the city’s drug- 
plagued housing projects. The cov- 
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communications company with business information services, cable systems and daily newspapers. 


Owen Ullmann winner the 1989 Aldo 
Beckman Award for overall 
House coverage the White 
House Correspondents Association. 


McCartney 1989 winner 
Georgetown University’s Edward 
Weintal Journalism Prize for Diplo- 
matic Reporting. 


Hillgren Agweek, co-winner, 
Place, 1989 National Association 


Agriculture Journalists. (The other 
winner was Juan Pedraza, also 
Knight-Ridder’s Agweek.) 


Carl Cannon the San Jose Mercury- 
News, winner the 1989 Barnet Nover 
Memorial Award for outstanding 
reporting congressional reporter. 


Mark Thompson 1989 winner the 
Raymond Clapper Memorial Award for 
excellence military coverage. 


These reporters, and the rest the 
correspondents and editors Knight- 
Ridder’s Washington Bureau, write for 
people outside-the-beltway. Because 
where our million readers live. file 
pieces that will make Macon, find 
their way San Jose and Philadelphia 
story. News about Washington 
interest the readers 
newspapers. And coverage that runs 
other newspapers subscribing 
the KRTN News Wire. 

Translating Washington the 
rest America one the reasons 
Knight-Ridder journalists and 
newspapers have also 
won Pultizer Prizes 
the last five years. 
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ered The Day’s front page. Now readers why the story was chael Golay says the writer and his editors 
complained that the article those who were wrote were impressed Shankle’s flamboyance 
anti-drug efforts, and the local NAACP de- closing, accept our apologies. and openness, and overplayed the story. 
manded the paper print front-page apology. meant call attention drug dealer the Managing editor Johnson thinks the photo 

The racism charge stung the newspaper, public has reason fear and who may the grinning some say mocking convict 
which prides itself strong record mi- paroled soon. succeeded only calling fueled the controversy. can 
nority hiring and has worked hard improve attention The one-interview trap that gets you overplay 
coverage the city’s black and Hispanic profile with glib and charming subject can says. 
communitics, especially since Mac- dangerous, said MacCluggage later. MacCluggage’s apology proved be, 
Cluggage’s arrival five years ago. Four days get what Malcolm Shankle wants one editor’s words, damage con- 
after the article appeared, DeCoster and three give you and nothing the flood letters turned into trickle. 
editors had stormy meeting with the MacCluggage’s column did not sit well was Shankle who got the last 
NAACP chapter. The editors turned down the newsroom. Some staffers thought had word, letter the editor some weeks 


demand for front-page apology, but decided 
that the controversy itself had become news 
and assigned Van-Alden Ferguson, one 
the paper’s three black reporters, cover it. 
Ferguson’s story was printed March 19, 
the Sunday after the original profile. 

the surprise many the newsroom, 
meanwhile, apology sorts also appeared 
that day’s paper, the editorial page 
column MacCluggage explaining why 
The Day had run the Shankle piece. de- 
fended the story’s news value but 
edged flaws the story. The headline and 
front-page play gave Shankle’s tale heroic 


buckled under pressure, publicly criticizing 
the story and its play placate black leaders 
who, some felt, were making political hay 
out the episode. DeCoster, softspoken 
and well-liked reporter, felt ex- 
and told the publisher so. Looking 
back his story, wishes had included 
more negative comments from people who 
knew Shankle; otherwise, stands the 
original. accomplished what wanted to, 
profile hoodlum, show what went 
inside this guy’s head, provide more than 
one says. Some readers 


later. New London’s black leaders, Shan- 
kle wrote, ‘like Cassius, hath that 
lean and hungry look’ for And 
MacCluggage, this advice from the former 
loan shark, drug dealer, and 
one panders the passions fickle 
public, only, like spoiled brats, want 
more and more until you’ve found yourself 


Marcel Dufresne 


Marcel Dufresne assistant professor 
journalism the University Connecticut. 
left the New London, Connecticut, Day, 


want know more than one dimen- where was reporter and editor, Au- 
quality, wrote, and should have about man like Shankle, adds. 
been more critical comments about him, 


use censorship foreign policy tool? countries into the community nations. recommends news coverage, and compels 
BAKER: hope it’s not the use censor- SQUIRES: the refusal form le- the press shun speakers who happen 


ship. the use certain amount verage foreign policy leverage? the administration’s doghouse. But ASNE, 
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gust 1988. His wife, Bethe Dufresne, The 
Some DeCoster’s editors admit er- Day’s arts and features editor. She was not 
more balance and more information show rors, however. Deputy managing editor Mi- involved the Shankle story. 
What Baker and Quayle told ASNE BAKER: Well, that’s part it, yes. It’s not 
that have any problem with their espous- 
June, the American Society Newspaper discretion, think, that the executive the ing their views. And they all the time and 
Editors protested twice the government federal establishment should have deter- their views are covered. And they’re covered 
China against restrictions imposed the mining who have diplomatic relations the world press and can be. 
government journalists. ASNE called the with and who not have diplomatic Two hours later, Vice-President Dan 
restrictions serious blow freedom relations with. There are, think, some very Quayle, speech devoted Central Amer- 
Two months earlier, the an- good reasons why cannot move toward ica, urged editors shine spotlight 
nual ASNE meeting Washington, the fol- normalizing relations with either those two media the Sandinistas. Asked 
exchange took place between James countries until see some evidence their reconcile that request with his administra- 
Squires, editor the Chicago Tribune part desire accept some very basic tion’s refusal ailow Daniel Ortega 
and ASNE program committee chairman, standards with respect human rights par- quizzed the editors, Quayle replied: You 
and Secretary State James Baker. ticularly, with respect democracy, and are not going learn very much from him 
SQUIRES: Mr. Secretary, the course with respect noninterference with their coming here and responding your ques- 
putting together this program, were in- neighbors. That’s our view it. That’s why tions and making promises. don’t be- 
formed that both Presidents Castro Cuba don’t have relations with those countries. lieve that would any help have him 
and Ortega Nicaragua would like ad- [In fact, while relations between Nica- come here and answer questions. What 
dress this convention they would per- ragua and the U.S. are strained, the countries need the monitoring what goes down 
mitted travel Washington. The State maintain diplomatic there. You have the opportunity clearly 
Department told that under circum- SQUIRES: you think would harmful ask him questions Managua. presume 
stances would they able travel here, and our efforts there talk them hear there’s access down there. But far 
the questions raised that are: One, what from them? coming here, really don’t think would 
right does administration have tell BAKER: think would more difficult that 
who can speak here and who cannot? Sec- because once you start make exceptions some the audience seemed that the 
ondly, what harm you think would come pretty slippery slope.... secretary state and the vice-president were 
from talking and hearing from Pres- would tell you, yes, would harmful outlining relationship which the govern- 
idents Castro and Ortega, and not that the our diplomatic efforts bring those two ment decides what beneficial for the press, 
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youre business owner, sure 
ask about our new disability 
buy-out and key person plans, too. 
The Equitable also offers com- 
plete portfolio traditional and 
investment-sensitive life products, 

full range annuities and other 
financial service products. 
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quick protest the powers that 


Beijing, adopted resolutions condemning 
the visa denials the reasons given, and 
lodged formal protests the State De- 
partment the White House. Loren Ghig- 
president the society, did forcefully 
complain House subcommittee consid- 
ering changes the McCarran-Walter Act, 
but that took place couple weeks after 
the convention and received scant press at- 
tention. Also, ASNE subsequently filed suit 
challenging the denial visa Cam- 
bodian journalist and politician invited 
speak this country. 

Ghiglione disclosed during his testimony 
that, when the State Department rejected 
ASNE’s request that Castro and Ortega 
allowed address the editors, 
that ASNE might wish invite President 
Barco Colombia, invitation would 
support and even help expedite. The depart- 
ment threw the possibility that, Barco 
came, the secretary state might also attend 

And that how came pass that the 
editors heard Barco and Baker instead Cas- 
Gilbert Cranberg 
Gilbert Cranberg, George Gallup pro- 
fessor the University lowa’s journalism 
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Off track? Turf 
writers who gamble 


June Sports Illustrated profiled Steven 
Crist The New York Times and Andy Beyer 
The Washington Post, two popular and 
respected horseracing writers. Geoffrey Nor- 
man, who wrote the article, portrayed the two 
not only excellent journalists but sophis- 
ticated handicappers who bet and win large 
amounts money. While their betting 
perfectly legal, the story largely ignored the 
question whether newspaper writers 
should bet the events they cover. 

Not everyone ignored it, however. The 
Times’s executive editor, Max Frankel, who 
had been unaware Crist’s betting, asked 
the reporter stop. raised the issue with 
him and discussed some Fran- 
kel says. reflected, came back, and 
said okay. And, far know, he’s 
stopped.”’ 

one has accused Crist wrongdoing, 
and one has suggested that his betting 
influenced his reporting. fact, Crist gen- 
erally regarded one the most consci- 
entious and perceptive turf writers around. 

The single most inflammatory detail the 


who can. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


Insurance words always mean what they 
are intended mean non-insurance people. 
Example: lingo, tort reformer 
someone trying improve the civil justice system. 
not baker fancying some tortes. 
you need help translating “insurancese” 

into plain English, give call. For that 

matter, you have any kind question about 
personal insurance, call us. can't help, 
may able point you someone 


Public Relations Department 
STATE FARM INSURANCE 
(309) 766-2521 766-2625 


bet not bet?: Steven Crist 
The New York Times was asked stop 
gambling the horse races covers. 


Sports Illustrated article was sum that Crist 
supposedly won Pick Six bet: $90,000. 
(Pick Six involves selecting six consecutive 
winners.) This amount was later disputed 
Norman’s source, and Crist calls gross 
inaccuracy,’’ although would not supply 
the correct figure. 

you know, when they saw. the $90,000 
says Crist. been doing this job 
for long adds, nobody has 
raised even the slightest question about the 
integrity the honesty the work. But 
that’s not what’s going here. You’re talk- 


sere 


ing about political situation where news- 
paper has take institutional position 
prevent what’s the phrase they like use? 
‘perception appearance possibility 

That many turf writers bet not dispute: 
there betting window nearly every 
racetrack press box America, and there 
sometimes line. But when the question 
raised how such betting might affect the 
reporting, opinions differ sharply. 

just think it’s wrong write for gen- 
eral public about topic which you have 
says Jeffrey Marx, who cur- 
rently leave from the Lexington Herald- 
Leader, where won Pulitzer Prize 
1986 for investigative articles about miscon- 
duct the University Kentucky basketball 
program. you’re big-time turf writer 
you could write certain columns affect the 
betting line the track your advantage. 
And that’s 

the New York Post, turf writer Jenny 
Kellner weighs for the gamblers. 
reason for people being turf writers is, there’s 
gambling horse she says. 
you’re asking someone who covers racing 
remove themselves from the reason for its 

Andrew Beyer, who considers himself 
only good journalist but one the 
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best gamblers the thinks the 
possibilities for conflict interest are fairly 
narrow. idea that there’s hot horse, 
and write story touting another horse 
get better odds get five-to-one instead 
two-to-one that jeopardize live- 
lihood for that, 

Beyer and Crist both admit that theoreti- 
cally, there some potential for conflict, 
however. were Beyer con- 
cedes, would look closely me, too. 
were the managing editor the Post and 
had guy covering the beat who knew 
was betting thousands dollars day, 

Stephen Dubner 


Stephen Dubner free-lance writer who 
lives New York. 


UPI: the breaking story 
continues 


When United Press International president 
Paul Steinle appeared the wire service’s 
Washington, D.C., newsroom one day this 
past spring, staff members regaled him with 
unusual season’s greeting: lusty rendi- 


Been 
For Years 


Hardly. The season question was that 
contract negotiations and the song was pro 
test against management’s proposal elim 
inate Christmas, the Fourth July, Labor 
Day, Thanksgiving, and New Year’s Day 
paid holidays. 

Wire Service Guild members dubbed 
Steinle Grinch who stole Christmas’ 
but Christmas was not the only thing that 
Steinle and UPI’s new chairman, Dr. Earl 
Brian, wanted from their employees. 
negotiations continued well past the July 
expiration the company’s Guild contract, 
UPI was demanding wage freeze least 
one year and series sweeping benefit 
give-backs from workforce that voluntarily 
took percent pay cut 1984 and has 
seen its ranks cut hundreds recent 
months. The contract dispute, which was still 
deadlocked the Review went press, was 
the latest run-in between the beleaguered 
wire service and its bedeviled employees. 

Brian and Steinle were asking for the 
concessions part their efforts salvage 
UPI, which Brian’s flagship company, 
fotechnology Inc., purchased control 
February 1988. (Infotechnology does not 
own UPI but has ten-year proxy agreement 
that gives total operating control, finan- 
cial wrinkle that allowed the previous man- 
agement sidestep agreement with the 
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Guild that the union should have the first shot 
purchasing the wire service.) The proposed 
concessions were part plan turn the 
company, which was losing million 
month when Brian took over, into profit- 
maker this fall. Steinle says that UPI’s 
new managers succeed bene- 
including the employees. have 
plan that think will work. does 
work, there profit-sharing the union con- 
tract. It’s real simple.’’ Maybe not simple. 
the time Steinle’s statement, one the 
concessions that UPI was demanding was the 
elimination the profit-sharing provisions 
that the Guild and UPI had agreed 1986, 
according union officials. 

UPI’s employees have come expect the 
worst from constantly changing ownership. 
Since 1982, they have rarely been disap- 
pointed. That was the year which the E.W. 
Scripps Company whose founder 
launched UPI’s parent company, United 
Press, 1907 was eager unload the 
financially troubled wire service that lit- 
erally gave away small-time entrepre- 
neurs Douglas Ruhe and William 
Geissler. Ruhe and Geissler bumptiously 
promised turn the wire service around. 
They failed. 

1985 UPI executive Luis Nogales, 
through series corporate machinations, 
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wrested control the corporation from his 
former employers. UPI promptly sought pro- 
tection from its creditors under Chapter 
bankruptcy laws. 1986 Mexican publisher 
Mario Vazquez took over the wire ser- 
vice, promising turn around. He, too, 
failed. February 1988 sold 
operating control UPI Brian and Info- 
technology. Brian is, course, vowing 
turn the company around. 

Will also fail? Wire Service Guild pres- 
ident/administrator Kevin Keane says that the 
new managers are their 
predecessors. ‘‘These people know how 
wide range technological and adminis- 
trative improvements Brian has instigated 
UPI. member Governor Ronald Rea- 
gan’s California cabinet from 1972 1974, 
Brian chairman and chief executive officer 
cable television’s Financial News Network 
well chairman Infotechnology. 

But Brian’s plans for UPI have two 
sometimes contradictory thrusts. The first 
trim costs which has led UPI cut 
back its international staff, while gutting 
the national features desk, the investigative 
unit, the graphics department, and the photo 
department. The second find new rev- 
enues which has prompted the company 
offer new information services nontra- 


ditional clients, such corporations, gov- 
ernmental bodies, and educational 
institutions. 

The new ownership has had some financial 
success with both thrusts. But buyer beware: 
1988 New York Times headline, 
CUT JOBS AND EXPAND SERVICES, sounds 
too good true, may well be. The 
company’s new customers include K-Mart, 
which now receives UPI business report 
its international headquarters Troy, Mich- 
igan. But traditional media clients are often 
getting discount-quality sort news prod- 
uct. fact that much had been scaled 
back did bother says Chicago Sun- 
Times executive editor Kenneth Towers, 
whose paper dropped UPI July. 

Many employees worry that the new own- 
ers want change UPI’s fundamental nature, 
making their journalistic jobs obsolete. 
Steinle insists that UPI plans remain 
general-service news wire. But, media an- 
alyst John Morton Lynch, Jones Ryan 
points out, more they reduce their news- 
gathering ability, the less they are able 
compete with 

Employees, for their part, have had in- 
creasingly hard time grasping some man- 
agement’s actions. They were particularly 
perplexed unprecedented series want 
ads for accurate, unflappable news- 
which the company placed major 
newspapers around the country just before 
the expiration the Guild contract. The ads 
appeared after the company had eliminated 
some 400 jobs eighteen months. 

mood throughout the country 
abysmal. Worldwide, have never seen mo- 
rale below rock bottom, has says 
Dan Carmichael, veteran editor UPI’s 
Washington, D.C., bureau, who May re- 
ceived official reprimand for questioning 
Steinle too aggressively during staff meet- 
ing. 

That was just few days before UPI fired 
eighteen-year veteran staffer Gregory Gor- 
don, investigative reporter whom the com- 
pany has nominated eight times for Pulitzer 
Prizes, after refused let management 
preview the manuscript book about UPI 
that and former UPI managing editor Ron 
Cohen are writing. 

The book, Down the Wire, scheduled 
published this fall, will tell the laby- 
rinthine story one America’s most im- 
portant outlets for general news. UPI staffers 
are hoping the final chapter that story 
not imminent. 

Miles Harvey 


Miles Harvey, former UPI broadcast news 
writer, lives Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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salaries make headlines. Connie 
Chung, who was reportedly earning the 
million neighborhood NBC, joined 
CBS earlier this year and upped her annual 
take about percent. Mary Alice Wil- 
liams was quickly hired partly fill 
Chung’s stylish shoes, seems and, ac- 
cording press reports, now earns $400,000 
NBC, twice her previous salary CNN. 
Speaking fat increases, the Washington 
Post Company reports that netted $269.1 
million after taxes 1988, percent in- 
crease from 1987. The company made more 
than $42,000 per employee, according 
Fruits Your Labor, union newsletter. 


country informal attempt measure 
the profitability the industry for journalists 
the non-star variety. Salaries have in- 
creased since that course. From 
April 1987 April 1989, average top min- 
imum salaries for reporters Newspaper 
Guild papers increased average 7.6 
percent (inflation, however, rose 9.2 percent 
those twenty-four months). television, 
reporters’ salaries increased average 
11.4 percent 1988 alone, according the 
Radio-Television News Directors Associa- 
tion (inflation rose percent that year). 
Here random but revealing 1989 sal- 
ary survey. 


NAME 
Tracy Barnett 


Donna Buck 
Janet Bukovinsky 
Pat Carroll 

Alice Chasan 


Bruce Christian 


Michael DiLeo 
Michael Eckert 


Tom Fiedler 
Barbara Findlen 
Allan Freedman 


Mary Fricker 


Frank 
Susan Hanson 
Joe Haberstroh 
Molly Ivins 


Stephen Knight 


Larry Lopez 
Karina Lutz 


Alex Marshall 


Pat Milan 
Paul Nyden 


Jeff Reid 


Jack 
Mary Reinhart 


Lesley Riva 


Sanctis 
Jay Schreiber 
Bill Sloat 


How about the rest us? Two years ago 


CJR poiled twenty- five brave souls across the 


Marcy Norton 


Marcy Norton intern the Review. 
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TITLE EMPLOYER LOCATION SALARY 
reporter/editor Columbia Daily Columbia, Mo. years $17,160 
Tribune 
reporter/anchor KOTA-TV Rapid City, S.D. $12,000 
editor Delicious New Hope, Pa. $42,000 
managing editor WHP-TV Harrisburg, Pa. $36,000 
managing editor New Jersey Princeton, N.J. $33,000 
Reporter 
research editor Mother Jones San Francisco $20,000 
editor Cheboygan Daily Mich. $17,500 
Tribune 
political editor The Miami Herald Miami $67,000 
research director Ms. New York $23,558 
reporter The Alabama Montgomery, Ala. $15,600 
Journal 
editorial writer The Press Santa Rosa, Calif. $22,200 
Democrat 
reporter WBAL-TV Baltimore $37,000 
producer KING (AM) Seattle $15,000 
reporter The Seattle $37,000 
columnist Dallas Times Dallas $57,267 
Herald 
director/ Global Information New York $22,800 
managing editor Network 
reporter Associated Press Phoenix $45,302 
managing Home Energy Berkeley, Calif. $30,000 
Magazine 
reporter The Virginian- Norfolk, Va. $21,600 
Pilot/Ledger-Star 
political reporter KSTP-TV Minneapolis $61,000 
investigative reporter Charleston Charleston, Va. $28,950 
azette 
culture editor These Times Chicago $24,000 
investigative WCAU (AM) Philadelphia $50,000 
reporter Scottsdale Scottsdale, Ariz. $20,000 
Progress 
reporter Hartford Hartford, Conn. $18,000 
Advocate 
reporter Youngstown, Ohio $24,000 
copy editor Daily News New York $50,356 
reporter The Plain Dealer Cleveland $42,000 
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Graduates 
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University of Columbia University Northwestern California State | 
Minnesota University University | 
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salute these outstanding scholars who 
are preparing for challenging careers 
professional communicators. 


Selected from over 1,000 applicants, these 
scholarship winners were chosen 

the basis their developing journalistic 
skills, educational aptitudes, and personal 
qualities. 


Undergraduate scholarships are $1,500. 
Graduate scholarships are All 
scholarships are renewable upon selection 
subsequent competitions. 


Since 1935, the Gannett Foundation has 
provided more than $38 million grants 
support journalism education and 
research, strengthen the profession, and 
provide educational opportunities for 
students pursuing communications careers. 


The 1989 Gannett Foundation scholarship 
winners reflect our pride the journal- 
ism profession and our commitment 
those who will help shape tomorrow’s 
headlines. 
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-seven 
scholarship winners 
will help shape 
headlines. 


1989 Scholarship Selection Committee 
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University North 
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Bonding with Baker 


Join the State Department beat and see 
the world. Watch history the making. 
Gain expertise vital topics, such 
arms control and the Middle East. Rub 
elbows with powerful people, visit exotic 
places, and learn about strange cul- 
tures, none more intriguing than the one 
the secretary state’s own plane, 
which you will have seat. 


reality, course, news organi- 
zations have need run such 
recruiting ad. The State Depart- 

ment glamour assignment that 
much demand, particularly among 
those with penchant for 
journalism. Still, when was told that 
was being assigned State, felt bit 
queasy. The posting had apparently not 
agreed with colleague mine, 
kindred spirit who, like me, was in- 
sider. may have been coincidence 
that, after joining the beat, stopped 
paying attention certain small require- 
ments daily living and was ultimately 
evicted from his apartment, with all 
his belongings deposited the side- 
walk. Today, twelve months after join- 
ing the beat, still have roof over 
head and not living out plastic 
bag, but can confirm that the job does 
have its share frustrations, which can 
sometimes drive one distraction. 
Take the daily briefing, for example. 
about 12:30 each weekday, 
reporters are summoned loudspeaker 
from the press area, dim room the 
State Department’s second floor, and 
marched down corridor into brightly 
lit chamber. There are expected 


William Boot the pen name Chrisopher 
Hanson, who has just left Reuters, where 
covered the State Department, become 
Washington correspondent for the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 
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try elicit information from man 
woman who paid say little 
possible blandly possible. These 
spokespeople George Shultz’s 
Charles Redman and Phyllis Oakley, 
James Baker’s Margaret Tutwiler and 
Richard Boucher are prepared 
comment some subjects, about which 
they have been provided written 
higher-ups, but will not touch 
others under any circumstances. The 
trouble that they will never say ad- 
vance which subjects can addressed 
(the theory being that volunteer topic 
might send too strong diplomatic sig- 


nal). Consequently, are forced 
guess: you have anything 
compared this process childhood 
pastime called Battleship, which one 
player conceals his ‘‘fleet’’ various 
points paper grid and the other has 
guess the coordinates, firing imagi- 
nary over-the-horizon salvos: 2B? No. 
7F? No. 3E? Bullseye! 

Unfortunately, hitting bullseye 
State Department news briefing rarely 
occasion run the victory flag. 
The guidance generally consists in- 
nocuous boilerplate, with many phrases 


Given that the spokesperson simply 
reads aloud what others have drafted, would 
make little difference Albert Einstein 
were doing it, Vanna White, Mickey Rooney 


State’s Margaret Tutwiler, here conducting briefing, channels access Baker. 


tes. 
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Wide World 


recycled day after day: are closely 
welcome express our con- 
cern Spontaneity being ta- 
boo the diplomatic corps, the briefers 
never, ever deviate from their guidance. 
one occasion, spokeswoman Oakley 
responded question saying she 
stood exactly where she had stood the 
issue the week before. Her position the 
week before had been: comment. Re- 
porters gamely ask follow-up questions 
these sessions but more often than not 
their sallies simply prompt the spokes- 
people paraphrase the original answer 
phonograph record. 

Many reporters the beat have been 
grousing privately about James Baker 
chief spokesperson, his longtime 
aide Margaret Tutwiler, because she, 
her own admission, was foreign affairs 
novice when she took the job and, 
kind, not yet totally versed many 
issues state. apocryphal yarn that 
recently made the rounds, Tutwiler 
being briefed the Middle East peace 
process veteran diplomat. After 
about half hour, she raises her hand 
and, her deep Alabama drawl, in- 
sort sniping abundant the press 
room and it’s lot more fun than the 
briefing, but also completely beside 
the point. Given that the spokesperson 
simply reads aloud what others have 
drafted, would make little difference 
Albert Einstein were giving the brief- 
ings, Vanna White, Mickey Roo- 
ney. Gertrude Stein, for that matter: 
the briefing the briefing the briefing 
and, Stein once said Oakland, there 
there there. 

Briefings aside, Tutwiler key 
player, gatekeeper who helps channel 
access Baker and his top lieutenants. 
And access all-important State: 
greater extent than almost any other 
the job any depth, one must get be- 
yond the numbing platitudes the brief- 
ing and gain access the secretary 
himself and his inner circle. But, para- 
doxically, acquire that access one 
must, with few exceptions, come all too 
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Hard-hitting exposés about policy snafus 
official foibles, like Baker’s bank- 
stock troubles, are not the best way 
win friends high places. It’s far safer 
simply explicate the lines U.S. pol- 
icy. times, the better part valor can 
even entail protecting the secretary 
state from 

Let give you small example. 
refueling stop Shannon, Ireland, 
during his trip Moscow last May, 
Baker approached group reporters 
the airport waiting room 
ceeded schmooze, his wont. 
one point, solicited their advice about 
the upcoming annual conference the 
Association Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN), which the U.S. secretary 
state regularly attends. According wit- 
nesses, Baker asked the reporters 
could get away with the 
ASEAN meeting this year, passing 
for more pressing business elsewhere. 


ere was news story: BAKER BE- 

LITTLES KEY ASIAN ALLIES. 

reported, could have caused 
international uproar. Although Baker 
often), the remark could legitimately 
have been reported the journalists 
present had passed the information 
colleagues, such myself, who had not 
been hand and thus were not bound 
the ground rules but only 
leakees had the nerve with the 
story. This was not the case. Word even- 
tually did get around, but, far 
know, none was bold enough 
report the incident. order protect 
our access, protected Baker from 
Baker. 

the way, the reporters the airport 
gave Baker the following advice: unless 
went the Asia meeting, would 
effect saying that Washington re- 
garded ASEAN the Philippines, 
Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indo- 
nesia, Brunei collection pis- 
sant countries. Baker heeded that 
counsel (which also got from U.S. 
diplomats) and when arrived Bru- 
nei for the July ASEAN conference was 
able declare: very pleased 
here. This first opportunity 


close joining the diplomatic team. Our respect for, and collective efforts 


with, ASEAN serve pillar for United 
States policy the Hear, hear. 

Giving private advice the govern- 
ment not job description, but 
State (which Richard Burt left The 
New York Times join 1981, stepping 
into the shoes Leslie Gelb, who re- 
turned the Times) evidently comes 
with the territory. more than one oc- 
casion heard reporters advising Tu- 
twiler how improve her 
performance the podium (as say: 
please manipulate more effectively). 
There seems, fact, unusually 
strong tendency among State Depart- 
ment reporters with their 
sources, tacitly assuming that journalists 
and bureaucrats are engaged great 
joint enterprise. The word crops 
with astonishing regularity report- 
ers’ questions State: have 
response the latest executions 
China?’’ are reacting Gor- 
bachev’s missile initiative?’’, etc., etc. 
The underlying message authority is: 
we’re your side. 


you want talk about 
Hong Kong, 
talk the Hong Kong people 
New York San Francisco 
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course, even among the most as- 
siduous team players the State De- 
partment press corps, access the top 
not doled out with strict equality. The 
more potential you have help, hurt, 
Jim Baker (who said have presi- 
dential ambitions), the more attention 
you are likely get. The relationship 
between the secretary state and the 
news organizations bit like mini- 
ature solar system: Baker the sun; 
inevitably draws the most important ce- 
lestial bodies those with the most 


powerful gravitational forces, such 
The New York Times, The Washington 
Post, the networks into closest orbit 
around him, while less influential 
planets such the newsmagazines, 
the Chicago Tribune, and the Los An- 
geles Times have somewhat more dis- 
tant orbits. own position could 
plotted somewhere between Uranus and 
Pluto. 

During recent round-the-world trip 
with the secretary, had opportunity 
observe these laws celestial access 
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work. The New York Times’s new 
chief diplomatic correspondent, Thomas 
Friedman, was drawn inexorably 
toward the innermost orbit. When the 
reporters first boarded the plane, Tut- 
wiler immediately appeared Fried- 
man’s side, saying she had just read 
favorable review his new book the 
Middle East. Later, Oman, group 
reporters, including Friedman, 
went the souk, open-air market, 
Muscat. happened that Tutwiler 
was also shopping there, with other 
members the official party. Before 
long, Friedman joined her group. That 
evening had dinner the hotel res- 
taurant with Tutwiler, Baker aide Robert 
Zoellick, and two other correspondents, 
ABC’s John McWethy and NBC’s John 
Dancy. The next morning joined 
McWethy doubles tennis match 
against Baker and principal deputy as- 
sistant secretary state for public affairs 
Kim Hoggard (which the journalists 
won 6-3, striking blow sorts for 
adversary journalism). 


riedman was not doing anything 

other journalists, simply reinforc- 

ing his access his sources. Yet the 
contemplation this pull between pow- 
erful officials and powerful reporter 
left with contradictory thoughts: 
first, that journalist should become 
this cozy with those supposed 
scrutinizing, and second, that would 
have liked possess the kind mag- 
netic power that any New York Times 

reporter enjoys. 

knew that, mere wire service 
reporter, could never match Friedmar. 
the access game, but throughout the 
trip remained watchful for any open- 
ing. big chance came one morning 
when Margaret announced that she had 
forgotten remove her gold earrings 
before taking dip and had lost them 
the hotel pool. Here was opportunity, for 
found them she would definitely owe 
something. Donning goggles, pro- 
ceeded explore the tank. dove re- 
peatedly and combed the bottom, but, 
sadly, never came with the earrings. 
Still, was the closest had come 
investigative reporting great many 
months. 
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LAURELS 


DART Memphis, Tennessee, Commercial Appeal, 
for trying too hard live its name. were not 
enough strongly back, July editorial, the chamber 
commerce’s efforts obtain NFL franchise for Mem- 
phis, the paper gave the campaign extra kick: space 
normally devoted daily 
editorial, periodically 
ran coupon encouraging 
readers order tickets for 
upcoming NFL exhibi- 
tion game. The goal: as- 
sure dubious league of- 
ficials that the region could 
deliver plenty future 
paying fans. The paper’s 
position had been signaled 
earlier, June story 
headlined ALL OUT FOR 
THE NFL. That story was 
editor Lionel Linder being 
hoisted crane the 
top billboard advertis- 
ing the NFL. 


LAUREL the New York Post, and reporter Timothy 
McDarrah, for instructive report the widespread black 
market stolen state high school regents exams. Detailing 
the student network’s method theft, points distribution, 
and range prices (from $2,000 throw), well 
the with which even outsider could 
obtain advance copies questions and answers, the Post’s 
June show-and-tell story drove home its lesson with 
page-one reproduction pilfered answer key the state- 
wide chemistry test scheduled given that same after- 
noon. Forced postpone the exam, embarrassed officials 
who had been well aware the problem but had elected 
administer the tests anyway directed their outrage 
the Post, calling its story and threat- 
ening legal action. did not contaminate this Post 
editor Jerry Nachman responded. published the answer 
sheet already contaminated 


LAUREL the Lexington, Kentucky, Herald-Leader, 
for continuing run with the investigative ball. Following 
its own courageous lead exposing NCAA violations 
the University Kentucky 1985 unpopular play 
that produced denunciations, bomb threats, and 400 can- 
celed subscriptions (as well Pulitzer Prize), the paper 


withheld its cheers when Rick Pitino the New York 
Knicks came under consideration for the job UK’s head 
coach. Alongside its page-one story the highly favored 
candidate’s tour the Lexington campus was in-depth 
report Pitino’s record NCAA violations earlier his 
career. History notwithstanding, Pitino got the job, and 
history repeating, the paper got fifty cancellations from 
gung-ho fans. MINI-DART WKYT-TV Lexington, 
which misguided on-air editorial attacked the paper for 
its and report. ex- 
ecutive vice-president Ralph Gabbard said May 25, 
Pitino came Lexington this week guest the 
better impression our great city than did slanted 
newspaper that certainly does not represent the opinions 
the vast majority you, the citizens One possible 
reason for stance: the station, which televises 
games, owned Kentucky Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany. The company’s chairman, Bud Burnette, also vice- 
chairman UK’s board trustees. 


DART the West Chester, Pennsylvania, Daily Local 
News, for barking the wrong journalistic tree. its sappy 
new feature, the paper reports 
readers’ pets that have died. 


DART Walter Cronkite, for jeopardizing his long- 
uncontested reputation Most Trusted Man Amer- 
The anchor emeritus CBS and countless science 
programs recently accepted $25,000 from the controversial 
industry-sponsored American Council Science and 
Health narrate documentary that was less than jour- 
nalistically sound. The film, Fears, Little 
shown public television, propagates the notion that con- 
sumers’ worries about the ill effects pesticides what 
the script derisively labels are hope- 
lessly misguided. find ourselves placing 
ardous’ warning label every shaker 
the avuncular narrator asks. Eyes atwinkle this obvious 
folly, genially parades before without single 
challenge only those scientists who support the ACSH 
no-problem, anti-environmentalist, antiregulatory line. 
can’t ask government act our says 
ACSH executive director Elizabeth Whelan she urges 
parents direct their concerns the dangers bicycle 
riding rather than the chemicals applesauce (as one 
had choose). Nowhere does the film indicate that its 
message has been indirectly paid for part such pesticide 
makers Dow, Monsanto, and CIBA-Geigy, such pes- 
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DARTS LAURELS 


ticide promoters the National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, and such sympathetic conservatives Richard 
Mellon Scaife and Joseph Coors (although the alert viewer 
may spot lab technician wearing Coors T-shirt). When 
the film aired New York’s WNET July, its message 
was partially balanced the program that followed, The 
Eleventh Hour, which host Robert Lipsyte interviewed 
Whelan along with other experts who stressed the urgent 
need for more stringent pesticide regulation. Unfortunately, 
most those who see Fears, Little Risks’’ will not 
have the benefit that kind balance. The ACSH has 
purchased time show the Learning cable channel; 
the California Table Grape Commission, among other 
groups, distributing around the world; and the council 
has made available schools free charge. 


DART the Newark, Ohio, Advocate, for impaired 
judgment handling otherwise worthy feature the 
emotional and financial costs being drunken driver. Not 
til readers got past its sobering lead was arrested for 
drunken driving. What began few glasses beer with 
husband ended with arrest, sentencing before 
judge, and big penalty pay’’), and its three dramatic 
photos Dawn Pettit-West arrested and hand- 
cuffed following drunken driving arrest the Granville 
Ohio Highway Patrol. did they learn that Pettit-West’s 
full-page, first-person account the incident ‘‘wasn’t 
was, effect, docudrama, staged with the help 
local police and courts. 


LAUREL Journal/The Atlanta Consti- 
tution, for high-caliber report the use assault guns 
America. Based computer-assisted analysis 
42,758 gun-trace requests submitted the federal Bureau 
Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms police departments 
around the country during recent fourteen-month period, 
the May story, Jim Stewart and Andrew Alexander 
the papers’ Washington bureau, documented for the first 
time what police have been asserting (and what the National 
Rifle Association has been denying) for months namely, 
that the semiautomatic gun fast becoming the weapon 
choice for growing number criminals, and, indeed, 
twenty times more likely used crime than con- 
ventional firearm. The study’s further finding that two- 
thirds the assault guns traced crime are produced 
the U.S. suggests that the administration’s recent ban 
certain foreign models will have little effect. 


DART the Rochester, New York, Times-Union, and 
publisher Vince Spezzano, for being overly charitable 
United Way. the newsroom was putting the finishing 
touches reporter Dave Barstow’s in-depth inquiry into 
the local organization’s ever-expanding overhead costs 
report that was have included, among other embar- 
rassments, sidebars detailing such perks country club 
membership for the president and cars for the executive 
staff, well photos comparing United Way’s fancy new 


digs with the cramped and shabby offices one agency 
serves the publisher chose make editorial contri- 
bution: after had reviewed the upcoming piece, the side- 
bars were killed, the photos were dropped, and large chunks 
the story were edited out. protest, Barstow withheld 
his byline from the front-page story, which ran June 23. 
was very positive United Way president 
Joseph Calabrese was later quoted saying. don’t 
have any problem with meeting demanded 
upset members the paper’s staff, Spezzano flatly denied 
that his intervention the story reflected serious conflict 
interest. Spezzano also asserted that would continue 
his longstanding membership United Way’s board. 


DART Rochester’s WOKR-TV, where reporter Jim 
Redmond had been working similar investigation 
United Way (see above), for matching the Times-Union’s 
generosity and then some. After weeks huddles be- 
tween station management and officials, including one 
with Daniel Wegman, past chairman the local 
campaign, the story was pronounced dead. Two possibly 
significant facts: Wegman major WOKR advertiser; 
WOKR manager Vincent DeLuca the marketing com- 
munications committee United Way. 


DART Valley Independent Monessen, Penn- 
sylvania, for July story that takes the cake. the 
occasion managing editor Frank Jaworowski’s mar- 
riage this June, the paper carried lavish report that included 
such nontraditional details the name the person who 
designed the attendants’ neckwear, the fabric the shoes 
worn the bride, and the color the confetti. The same 
edition also carried special twenty-four-page 
Bells’’ supplement advice prospective brides. High- 
lighting the section were two formal full-length portraits 
the new Mrs. Jaworowski; individual portraits two at- 
tendants and the ring-bearer; picture the officiating 
clergymen; picture the bride putting sixpence her 
shoe; pictures the newlyweds 
leaving the church, leaving the 
reception, and gazing the 
ring; picture the matron 
honor putting garter the 
future Mrs. Jaworowski’s leg; 
picture the groom remov- 
ing the bride’s garter; and pic- 
ture the groom tossing the 
garter the air. one unen- 
chanted reader wrote the 
paper, only angle that the 
photographers and reporters 
been the glorious consumma- 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should directed. 
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INTEGRITY 


Can Time Warner preserve Luce’s legacy 
strict separation ‘church’ and ‘state’? 


JANE CIABATTARI 


July 14, when Delaware Chancery Court Judge 

William Allen smoothed the way for the con- 

summation the merger Time Inc. and War- 

ner Communications Inc., the fate the 
publishing empire founded Henry Luce had become the 
business story the year. Judge Allen ruled that the merger, 
announced March had not put Time play and that 
Paramount, which had launched hostile takeover bid 
June two weeks before the merger was have been 
completed, could not stop the deal. When the Delaware 
Supreme Court upheld this ruling July 24, the creation 
the world’s largest entertainment and communications 
company the first made-in-America global media giant 
was under way. 

While press coverage followed the twists and turns the 
fast-moving plot, paid scant attention one the most 
important aspects the story the implications the 
merger the journalistic integrity and editorial independ- 
ence Time Inc.’s magazines, and, extension, jour- 
nalism this country. Yet these issues were the very 
heart the defense Time and Warner mounted against the 
encroachments Paramount’s Martin Davis. 

Like the Justice Department before him, which approved 
the merger April after batting down antitrust concerns, 
his initial ruling Judge Allen was explicit his support 
Jane Ciabattari the author Winning Moves, survival guide 
for those undergoing corporate shakeups, and contributing editor 
Parade and Working Woman. She spent nearly nine years 
managing editor the Sunday magazine the San Francisco 
Examiner and Chronicle and has taught journalism New York 
University and Columbia’s Graduate School Journalism. 
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Time Inc. management’s wish preserve the unique 
nature the company’s corporate culture and the journal- 
istic independence its magazine group, including Time, 
Life, Fortune, Sports Illustrated, and People. 

His decision included these key paragraphs: 

the goal establishing vertically integrated 
entertainment organization, nor the goal becoming more 
global enterprise, was transcendent aim Time manage- 
ment its board. More important both, apparently, has 
been desire maintain independent Time Inc. that 
reflected continuation what management and the board 
regarded distinctive and important culture.’ 

culture appears part pride the history 
the firm notably Time magazine and its role Amer- 
ican life and part managerial philosophy and dis- 
tinctive structure that intended protect journalistic 
integrity from pressures from the business side the en- 

Now the question is: Will the people entrusted with this 
corporate culture, and with maintaining the independence 
and journalistic integrity its magazines, respect the legacy 
founder Henry Luce the hallowed division editorial 
(church) and business (state)? 

The worst fears those who worry about how journalism 
will fare the new company center the ascendancy 
entertainment czar Steven Ross, chairman Warner. 
the original stock-swap merger, Ross ended with fan- 
tastic deal for his shareholders percent the combined 
company. When, later, Time acquired Warner, still got 
what had been previously negotiated stunning estimated 
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‘There was more than little anger and bitterness about 


the deals the dealmakers had made for themselves’ 


$193 million for himself, along with fifteen-year contract 
and status for the first five years. This unwieldly 
arrangement calls for him share power first with Time 
Inc. c.e.o. Richard Munro, who expected retire 
May 1990, then with Time president Nicholas Nicholas, 
Jr., whom will finally hand over the reins and begin 
ten-year term board chairman. This last would seem 
relatively inactive role, but those who know Ross find 
hard believe will able keep his hands off 
the merged company. 

Some members the staffs Time Inc.’s various mag- 
azines reacted Dick and Nick Munro and Nicholas 
are familiarly referred Time had just brought 
Trojan horse into the Time-Life Building and set 
the thirty-fourth floor. Once the merger went through, they 
expected Dick exit, Nick axed, and cast glitzy 
Hollywood interlopers replace them and shake the 
joint, turning Time’s crown-jewel magazines into house 
organs flacking Warner’s movies and television programs. 

Then there were Ross’s admirers, those who saw him 
Prince Charming offering the company priceless distri- 
bution infrastructure the new frontier Europe 1992 and 
the hottest commodity the years come steady 
supply television and movie programming, not mention 
the good will that means much Wall Street and per- 
sonal relationships with the folks who ring box office 
grosses of, say, $50 million four and half days (Ratman) 
enough have more than covered the losses Time 
Inc.’s biggest magazine flop the 1980s, Cable Week. 

The newly designated was consummate deal- 
maker. Brooklyn-born entrepreneur who got his start 
his first father-in-law’s funeral parlor business, had built 
Warner Communications from the ground up, becoming 
man whose personal wealth, salary, and perks were beyond 
the wildest dreams the pin-striped Ivy Leaguers who had 
cautiously nurtured careers within the confines the Time- 
Life building. man who passed out Batman tie tacks 
the reporters during the course the merger drama. man 
who, the press kept reminding us, had been implicated 
stock fraud and kickback scandal the Westchester Pre- 
mier Theater, which went bankrupt 1976. (Two Warner 
executives pleaded guilty and third was convicted fraud. 
Ross denied any wrongdoing, and charges were brought 
against him.) man whose empire was centered around 
movie studios, where the writer, whose role revered 
Time’s magazines, was the bottom the ladder. 

seems almost inevitable, then, that the nascent Time 
Warner will become battleground which those who 
still believe they are journalists will clash with those who 
see the whole ball wax entertainment and the more 
synergizing the better. (The first announced joint Time War- 
ner editorial projects: instant book, Massacre Beijing, 
based reporting Time correspondents, published 
Warner Books, due bookstores September and 


book series, Sports Illustrated for Kids, combined venture 
Time’s Little, Brown and Warner Books.) 

Watching for the hidden meaning this merger, mem- 
bers the journalistic community, Time Inc. staff mem- 
bers, and other interested parties latched onto circumstantial 
evidence and Freudian slips prove that their worst fears 
were about realized. For instance, after the merger 
was announced Nick Nicholas told USA Today, jour- 
nalism business has very much become much entertain- 
ment journalism. The line between them has become 
And three days before Judge Allen’s crucial ruling 
Time Inc. announced new magazine start-up. The venture: 
Entertainment Weekly, magazine devoted reviews 
television, movies, video cassettes, music, books, and mag- 
azines. 

The magazine’s publisher, Michael Klingensmith, told 
The New York Times that Entertainment Weekly would avoid 
the human interest approach People magazine. 
story Michael Keaton, will timed the release 
Batman and the context the said. 
may have been speaking off the top his head, but 
some journalists this sounded like the worst-case scenario 
for the new synergy: Batman the movie reviewed 
Entertainment Weekly and Time; its stars are profiled 
People (or mentioned the People pages Time); the 
movie later shown Time’s HBO, released video 
cassette (which then reviewed Entertainment Weekly), 
and distributed shrink-wrapped with direct-mail subscription 
cards for Entertainment Weekly, Time, and People, which 
are sold part the new magazine group-discount MAX 
PLAN group. Warner Books reissues the comics. Then it’s 
time for Batman and on. 


man charged with preserving the integrity and 

independence Time’s magazines editor-in- 

chief Jason McManus, only the fourth line 

descent that began with founder Henry Luce. 
Over the years, the authority the role has been diluted 
the corporation grew. Lester Bernstein pointed out 
his piece Time Inc. the February 26, 1989, New York 
Times Magazine, Luce had stated his will that expected 
operated the public interest well the interest its 

Luce’s hand-picked successor, Hedley Donovan, selected 
Henry Grunwald next the line 1979, and 
formalized the doctrine separation the magazines’ ed- 
itorial and business functions with the board director’s 
approval. According this arrangement, the editor-in-chief 
was member the board and reported it; editorially, 
was equivalent the c.e.o. and was, fact, responsible 
for alerting the the board whenever thought any 
nonpublishing activity might damage the 
the publications. 
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The dealmakers: 
Warner’s Ross between 
Nicholas (left) and Munro 


This doctrine has been revised recent years, Bernstein 
pointed out, first after the Ariel Sharon libel case, require 
the editor-in-chief keep the board and the c.e.o. informed 
such suits and, later, require him work close 
with the c.e.o. the magazine division and 
also, with the corporate c.e.o. Inter- 
estingly, there had been seat the corporate board for 
the c.e.o. Time’s magazine division from 1964, when 
Time Inc. went pubiic, 1987; the editor-in-chief’s place 
the board has remained. Thus, while the magazines have 
lost their voice, the editor retains his. 

Nevertheless, the power the role Luce originated has 
diminished, which not surprising. Times have changed 
drastically since 1923, when entrepreneurial Henry Luce 
started his empire with 7ime, the first newsweekly. 

Luce had global vision based part missionary zeal 
and ideology, but firmly focused the power the printed 
word influence and inform. Consider, for instance, the 
vision statement for Life magazine, launched 1936: 
see life; see the world; eyewitness great events 
see strange things machines, armies, multitudes, shad- 
ows the jungle and the moon; see man’s work 
his paintings, towers, and discoveries; see things thou- 
sands miles away see and take pleasure 

Luce’s successors have been faced with the rise tele- 
vision (including cable and the VCR), shift from maga- 
zines designed appeal the masses specialty 
publications designed fill niches even, with Whittle 
Communications, recent Time partner, the creation 
magazine products designed deliver specific captive au- 
diences advertisers. 

The revised global vision was articulated Time Inc. 
Richard Munro late 1988: believe the 
mid-1990s the media and entertainment industry will 
composed limited number global giants. few 
American companies better start playing worldwide game 
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This vision statement based the harsh realities 
the business climate the 1980s. Luce had paid little 
more attention the business side things and had ended 
with more than percent the stock the company 
founded, his corporate heirs might not have been com- 
pelled struggle for corporate and editorial independence. 

The ascendancy the numbers crunchers the mid- 
1980s and the need for protective merger reflect larger 
reality: Wall Street calls the tune for publicly owned media 
companies today. What Munro, Nicholas, and Ross surely 
understood they preached the gospel globalism that 
the media market Europe 1992 and beyond will 
newly unregulated and for grabs. Presently the U.S. 
the leading supplier programming the world and within 
the next year most the publicly owned film studios the 
country are expected consolidated. Most Time’s 
magazines are precious that they are irreplaceable fran- 
chises brand names like Coca Cola that can used 
build future businesses, home and abroad. Also, Time 
controls major publication-distribution systems the U.S. 
and abroad, well cable outlets and programming via 
HBO. The steady cash flow Time’s magazines and War- 
ner’s music business can balance the ups and downs both 
properties. 

Opportunities like this are rare. history passes you by, 
goes the business-side argument, your company may 
weakened beyond repair competitors. Now, two cor- 
porations that had repeatedly been takeover targets because 
their stocks were not performing well for the stockholders 
were combining for sheer survival new world global 
media giants like Murdoch, Maxwell, Bertelsmann, and 
Hachette. Without the merger, both companies would con- 
tinue vulnerable. 

The merger appears further diminish the role editor- 
in-chief. The percentage corporate profits generated 
the magazine division will drop from about percent 
estimated percent. But, McManus insists, 
really matters your scale the outside world, not your 
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Diminuendo: 
The authority 
Time Inc.’s 
editor-in-chief 
has dwindled 
since founder 
Henry Luce 

(top) handed 
over control 
Hedley Donovan, 
who was 
succeeded 
Henry Grunwald. 
Jason McManus 
(bottom) will have 
one voice 

board expanded 
from sixteen 

twenty-four. 


scale inside the organization. have about fourth the 
revenues all magazines this 

Also, the voice the editor-in-chief will diminished 
from one among sixteen the board one among twenty- 
four, twelve from each side the aisle. don’t think your 
fraction member the board has much with your 
McManus says. think what matters being 
The real authority, believes, from par- 
ticipating the highest deliberations the corporation, and 
being able exert influence the force your personality 
and 

editorial committee consisting four Time directors 
and two Warner directors supposed preserve the edi- 
torial integrity the magazines. This committee 
review significant editorial developments and 
all major developments and plans the editorial side, in- 
cluding personnel policies, staffing matters, and 
and procedures regarding journalistic standards and accu- 
The key question succession Time’s corporate 
culture also covered: Time Warner’s editor-in-chief, 
consultation with this committee, will recommend the next 
editor-in-chief the board. 
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its opening brief Judge Allen, Paramount pointed 
out that, according the Time Warner merger plan, 
McManus has long-term contract, Munro, Nicho- 
las, and Ross. don’t need long-term contract because 
not essential the governance Time Warner re- 
maining Time Inc. McManus responds. says 
has three-year rolling contract that automatically 
renewed. 

What important the job, not the individual who fills 
it, continues. seat the board and the existence 
the editorial committee are intended insure the role 
the editor-in-chief, not the individual, which was very 
different circumstance from the governance problem 
faced that produced the three ten-year contracts for Ross, 
Munro, and These, says, were insure Ni- 
cholas’s succession the end the five-year transition 
period. ‘‘That really went the heart why the original 
merger was put off last summer, because disagreement: 
Ross couldn’t quite face leaving and accepting the 
fact that, the long term, Time Inc. was going end 
running this company, the person 

Paramount also argued that the initial protection edi- 
torial independence negotiated Time was that the editorial 
committee could rescinded, only 
two-thirds vote the combined Time Warner board, 
and that this arrangement (along with others related such 
major corporate business filling board vacancies selling 
assets) was dropped ‘‘at Mr. Ross’s 

There was never any singling out the editorial com- 
mittee, says McManus. Any committee can dissolved 
simple majority vote including the entertainment com- 
mittee, which dominated Warner directors. en- 
tertainment committee says you can’t interfere with making 
movies, the editorial committee says you can’t interfere with 
making says. 

While the role editor-in-chief Time’s magazines can 
never strong Luce’s day, still invested with 
enormous symbolic value. result, all eyes are Jason 
McManus, Rhodes scholar who started Time 1959, 
becoming the magazine’s first Common Market bureau 
chief, its Nation-section editor during Watergate, and its 
managing editor. 

There are those who see McManus the Neville Cham- 
berlain Time Inc., smiling affably and assuring the ed- 
itorial troops that there will peace our time, while 
the wings Churchill yelling and preaching 
the virtues preparedness. And there are those who view 
his role that the corporate diplomat, carrying messages 
between the editorial and business sides the magazine 
and helping each understand the other. 

McManus came editorial power 1987, when the 
corporate culture was being transformed from one that had 
been called bottom-line culture 
shaken layoffs and cost-cutting. The business strategies 
engineered Nicholas, Harvard MBA who came 
through the company’s cable division, were helping the 
company stave off raiders. McManus was chosen time 
austerity, was said, because would along with 
the new Munro-Nicholas team and the new party line, which 
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‘The journalism business has very much become much 
eniertainment journalism’ NICHOLAS NICHOLAS, JR. 


was based not ideology, Luce’s was, but this new 
protective business strategy. The assumption was that his 
prime rival, former Time managing editor Ray Cave, would 
have balked having push the corporate message, and, 
course, has been Time Inc. tradition that the editor- 
in-chief bear the managerial burden enforcing the party 
line from time time. Time’s early boosterish coverage 
the war Vietnam, imposed its top editors over the 
correspondents the field, case point. 

Speaking the fiftieth anniversary dinner the Overseas 
Press Club this past May, McManus described the harsh 
realities working for publicly held company this 
shakeup era: Time Inc. were family owned similarly 
protected company, like The New York Times Company, 
The Washington Post Company, Condé Nast, Times Mirror, 
Dow Jones, and the Hearst Corporation, said, would 
not vulnerable savaging takeover. 

terms that echo Dick Munro’s vision statement, 
went say that the prime motive for the merger was 
strategic: major reason was our belief that, long after 
the term entered the language, Marshall McLuhan’s ‘global 
village’ had indeed finally arrived, and that would even- 
tually accommodate perhaps half dozen global media com- 
panies, which, the country were fortunate, two might 
those entities, and that would require scale, reach, re- 
sources, and vertically integrated information and enter- 
tainment operations compete with the Bertelsmans and 
Murdochs and Maxwells and the Japanese sure come. 
Our interest Warner was consequence that 


cManus also addressed the argument that the 

merger might compromise Time Inc.’s jour- 

nalism Time and Life and People 

will put the service promoting the 
new company’s movies and television shows, books and 
called the allegations favoritism and pan- 
dering adding, behavior let 
not euphemistic; such prostitution would destroy 
any news publication, any news organization. reminds 
Jesse Helms’s bizarre notion that took over CBS 
could shape its news his own image. Perhaps could, 
but the result would fresh definition Pyrrhic victory. 
Soon one credible would working for him and one 
would 

Despite such reassurances, Time’s leader has not found 
easy convince his troops that all will well the 
brave new world Time Warner. First, and his lieu- 
tenants were faced with the problem explaining the orig- 
inal sophisticated merger deal business decision that 
could profoundly affect their professional lives and em- 
ployment status the corporation’s myriad journalists. 
(Few, except those the staff Fortune, could compre- 
hend its complexities.) 
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Then there was the problem staff morale. There was 
more than little anger and bitterness about the deals the 
dealmakers had made for themselves, including the recently 
published information that McManus’s own compensation 
1988 was $1.175 million and that had been given 
nearly million stock options just before the merger 
was announced. Munro’s and Nicholas’s fifteen-year con- 
tracts, meanwhile, total least $22 million each. Especially 
light ongoing Newspaper Guild salary negotiations, 
the journalists Time Inc. were mood listen 
explanations that such arrangements are not unusual busi- 
ness, that Wall Street likes companies whose managers own 
enough stock have stake, that the editor-in-chief’s clout 
will judged part his earning power, that Grunwald 
earned similar salary. 

During the ups and downs the merger, staff members 
received steady stream memos from Munro and Ni- 
cholas. June for instance, Dick and Nick concluded 
have now entered period unavoidable confusion and 
uncertainty. know that isn’t easy for you. The two 
haven’t worked here our entire adult lives cavalier 
about the effect such events can have this organization. 
simply ask you continue doing your best, and 
understand that your interests employees and shareholders 
are uppermost our Such communiqués were 
received with considerable cynicism. 

Many were upset not being 
able bid the deal, either originally structured 
later, Time revised $70 share buyout 
Warner, reaction Paramount’s tender offer for Time 
Inc. one point Time stock shot $180 share after 
trading for between $90 and $120, and Wall Street estimated 
its break-up value $240, setting visions profits 
dancing employee/shareholders’ heads. 

And some Time magazine insiders say, with the bitterness 
those the trenches, the leader who was supposed 
protect journalistic integrity let the barriers down. Time 
staff member who says has felt the interfering hand 
Time’s top editors his stories and who says self-censor- 
ship adds, have people all over this 
company who don’t believe can tell our own story 
straight. That’s very sad 

Insiders were stung decision not cover 
the merger Time when was announced March 
Saturday which meant that the story could have been 
covered the issue that came out Monday (see sidebar, 
page 33). The decision, remarkable enough covered 
The New York Times’s Monday morning package sto- 
ries the merger, allowed Newsweek scoop Time 
Time Inc. story. 

Journalists Time were further humiliated when News- 
week’s June cover story the Paramount takeover bid 
‘‘The Battle Over Time appeared conjunction 
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with full-page newspaper taken out Newsweek that 


read, not afraid say it. stay ahead 
the competition even when the competition the 
Time’s cover story that week was the actor Kevin Costner 
and his new movie, Field Dreams. 

Time’s coverage the big story, criticized from within, 
was also sharply reviewed reporters other publications. 
coverage has strongly echoed the opinions top 
wrote Dennis Kneale the June Wall Street 
Journal. week bashing the Paramount bid, the 
magazine hailed the ‘debt-free’ aspect the original Time 
Warner deal its ‘absence heavy leverage’ fewer 
than eight times. the magazine’s coverage this week, 
‘debt-free’ mentioned only once, now that Time will 
into hock pay $70 share for Warner.”’ 

Questioned Kneale about the conflict interest im- 
plicit his role editor-in-chief who reads every story 
before goes into print and responsible journalist 
for balance, and his role member Time Inc.’s board 
directors involved planning strategy, McManus re- 
plied: the importance these stories and the in- 
dependence we’re talking about, would irresponsible 
remand that duty deputies just abandon 

Then there was the July announcement Time (in the 
same issue the coverage Judge Allen’s favorable de- 
cision) that the company was launching Entertainment 
Weekly. The item read like press release, with noticeable 
omission the dollar value the failures Cable 
Week, which folded after five months 1983, and Picture 
Week, magazine tested 1985-86. There was reference 
the ironies the magazine’s subject matter related 
its upcoming mate merger. McManus, who says was 
Weekly, that was fact major part his job, was given 
opportunity explain that the magazine with 
products, not personalities.’’ What was the editorial process 
that led Time Inc.’s editor-in-chief being quoted his 
flagship magazine? young reporter from Time who 
had never met called and asked interview 
McManus says. would have talked Newsweek the 
Times anybody 

Admittedly, any organization has devilish time covering 
its own corporate parent. the July Los Angeles Times, 
Thomas Rosenstiel addressed the issue head on. 
the journalistic equivalent the surgeon who has operate 
himself the lawyer with fool for wrote. 
went observe that Time’s coverage itself had 
seemed many tilted the corporate point view 
and then put the company’s tricky situation into larger 
context. Time case and others raise serious question: 
If, some predict, the media industry consolidating into 
dozen multinational mega-companies, dominating 
global communications, does that pose threat for free 

mentioned his own parent company’s careful review 
procedures for covering its business arrangements, which 
make such stories rather than for 
reporters. And pointed out the potential for self-censor- 
ship situation this kind: your bosses 


no-win assignment, keep safe, keep 

What the ultimate meaning the merger? 

For consumers, there may price pay. Asked about 
the merger, Ralph Nader commented, more concen- 
trated the power, the higher the prices, the less diversity 
and imagination, the more stagnating bureaucracies. And 
much higher pay the top, all which will transferred 
the people susceptible buying Time Warner 

What the view from Wall Street? merged Time 
Warner, even with $14 billion debt, looks good several 
years down the given the strong cash-generative ca- 
pabilities both says Elizabeth Dater, man- 
aging director Warburg, Pincus. 

The business story 1990 could well be, then, who will 
buy Time Warner? Certainly the next few years will 
rocky for Time Warner the two strong corporate cultures 
combine. any merger, jobs are likely lost 
duplications function are eliminated. Speculation that, 

ecause the debt load, Time Warner will need sell 
assets, cut costs, and lay off staff. 


ays Time’s fourth editor-in-chief: prudent 
managers would anything serious damage 
the two parts the business, music and maga- 
zines, that are the best able help meet those 
debt payments and pay the principal. Cost-cutting doesn’t 
get you very far against the magnitude this debt. 
don’t intend cut into the quality these magazines, 
because they’re the franchise. you start cutting into the 
bone how they their jobs, you will lose readers, you 
will lose advertisers, you will lose prestige. Nobody but 
idiot manager would ever contemplate such thing.”’ 

Despite these reassurances, made the heels the 
completion the merger, the Larry Tisch/CBS scenario 
fresh the public mind. 

for maintaining separation church and state, that 
not only right for ideological and ethical reasons, says 
Time Warner’s guardian integrity, who the increas- 
ingly awkward position wearing two hats, but makes 
economic sense. must trusted their read- 
ers. you betray that trust, then you’re not going have 
those readers, and there goes the bottom 

Only time will tell this view will prevail Time War- 
ner. What beyond doubt that the American Century 
over Time Inc. The new electronic twenty-first century 
the International Century has just begun. 

There moral this tale for all journalists. Journalism 
business, and journalists concerned about their profes- 
sional integrity and their careers would well develop 
savvy sources Wall Street they can understand its 
wide-ranging influence. today’s business climate, pub- 
licly owned media company safe from takeover. Even 
the privately owned companies are being tracked media 
stock analysts waiting for the passing control from one 
generation the next, and the chance put another media 
company play. long media stocks are hot and media 
executives have keep one eye Wall Street, journalists 
run the risk losing their independence and integrity 
matter what guarantees there may be-on paper. 
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editor-in-chief Time Inc.’s magazines, Jason 
Manus has been the center the business story the 
year. July 27, three days after the Time-Warner merger 
had been completed, talked with Jane Ciabattari about 
how the press had covered the story, and how Time and 
Fortune had covered it. 


how the press has covered 
the Time-Warner story 


Why you think Time Inc. and its top executives have 
gotten such bad press this past six months? 

has been, must say, source considerable dismay 
and puzzlement all us. easy answer, which I’m 
not sure believe, that envy, because are 
the largest magazine company America. also possible 
that there some history involved, because there doubt 
that past periods have been arrogant, but have 
been working very hard the last three four years not 
arrogant. 

also possible that this was very complicated story, 
which for the most part was not given people who cover 
the media but people who cover business. And they have 
different perception issues than people who cover me- 
dia. That may have shaded the coverage somewhat. 

think lots people view competitors. And think 
there another factor, which that very few major pub- 
lications this country are vulnerable takeover, this 
has never been something they’ve had think about. And 
execution does concentrate the mind. They’ve never had 
their minds concentrated. 


Had you expected other journalists support the company’ 
stated wish preserve journalistic integrity and editorial 
freedom? 

I’m not sure expected it, but certainly had hoped it. 
Not single editorial any major publication I’m aware 
entered into this discussion, one way the other. 
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possible that the compensations paid the top dealmakers 
for Time Inc. and Warner obscured some these more 
intangible issues? 

suppose it’s because that’s sexier and easier 
write about. 


how and Fortune 
covered the merger 


How have you been involved the decisions that have been 
made about the coverage the company its own mag- 
azines during these last six months? taken some 
flak. 

have had wear two hats, one insider, 
the board directors, one the 


these stories that wrote about ourselves. Very early 
made own rule, which was that information 
provided our journalists that was privy insider, 
which illegal do. The magazines would have 
the same footing anyone else. And, indeed, this one 
the complaints our journalists. the flak I’ve taken 
don’t think anyone has said that I’ve provided inside in- 
formation that Time Fortune printed things that were 
not available other people. 

The other side the problem, which never had face, 
was that Time Fortune reporter covering the story might 
come with information they were about print and I’m 
reading this story the final reader before goes press 
and insider know that some the information 
clearly inaccurate and what would about that? 
could nothing, although would break heart print 
something that knew was untrue and wrong, and unable 
their editor correct it. That was what really worried 
about. 


Time was criticized for not covering the story the merger 
when was announced March How was this decision 
made? 

The decision was made me. retrospect may have 
been bad decision. certainly was bad decision terms 
the public relations play it. And will tell you why 
made it. There was existential element, that had 
planned release the story Sunday, which was after 
Time had gone press, and Newsweek. The Los Angeles 
Times came out with very good story that blew our cover, 
had move back twenty-four hours Saturday. 
Time could have done the story. had prepared very 
careful public relations campaign present the merger. 
concern was that would look like Time magazine was part 
the public relations rollout. the brief time available 
Saturday all the usual suspects would say that this was 
terrific merger, and therefore Time would come out with 
highly favorable piece. The New York Times and The 
Washington Post ran favorable stories Sunday. Time’s 
stories would have fit right into that, and would have 
endangered editorial integrity. 

was absolutely no-win decision. 


Were you also against running the merger story the second 
week? 

Yes, was. had been preparing letter from the editor- 
in-chief appear all the magazines, which took the place 
what either the publisher’s the editor’s letter. 
frankly wanted the only voice Time magazine ex- 
plaining this, because thought was going very 
awkward for write what was basically editorial 
saying why this was good thing from the company’s point 
view and then ask the editors Time execute 
second-week follow-up story. What the world were they 
going say? thought that the reader would truly puzzled 
this combination editor’s letter and news story and 
that basically could cover letter whatever news was 
involved the second week. 

This plan lasted all fifteen minutes until talked 


the editors Time. had brief and spirited discussion. 
They explained that, having been scooped News- 
week the first week, they couldn’t hold their heads up, and 
even they didn’t have anything different from what had 
say, they still had say something. And said, 


How you respond the criticism that the coverage 
the merger and, later, the Paramount takeover bid was 
slanted fit Time’s business strategies? 

Once the magazines were unleashed, the ground rules 
were quite clear, which was that the editors were decide 
what stories they wanted do, how long they wanted 
them, and that didn’t really want hear about what 
they were doing until the end the week when the story 
routine fashion reached for reading after they had 
finished everything. didn’t downstairs and have 
meetings the beginning the week say, want you 

the coverage was really determined those editors. 
Were those editors slanting those stories? don’t think they 
were. think that you back and look those stories, 
it’s like the Bible you can interpret them any way you 
want. The sentiment the staffs and the general sense 
being the spotlight about this made everybody from 
the managing editor Time the managing editor For- 
tune all the people who worked the stories ex- 
ceedingly sensitive this very point. anything, they tried 
bend over backward not criticized these terms, 
because they were very well aware scrutiny. 


Were there points along the way where you found yourself 
making changes the stories that you have made 
under other circumstances? 

Absolutely not. 


result covering your own company? 

No, because was aware the scrutiny everybody 
else. was also aware legal prohibitions and obli- 
gations. There nothing secret building like this. 
Everybody would know any word changed, any line 
changed, anything wrote took out. have trans- 
parent editing ladders. did best exactly what 
treat this exactly would any story. 


The announcement the launch Entertainment Weekly 
appeared the same issue Time that ran Judge 
favorable decision. seemed overly favorable. There was 
reference the merger the fact that Warner was 
entertainment company and that there had been contro- 
versy about that. 

This one the things were concerned about, that 
people would try make complicated connections, and 
nobody did. The Wall Street Journal, The New York Times, 
and The Washington Post didn’t meld those stories, either, 
even though they occurred the same day. They did just what 
Time magazine did: they said, here’s one story about this, 
here’s one story about that. 
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May 17: 
group 
marches 
support the 
pro- 
democracy 
protest 
students 
Tiananmen 


Square 


CHINA 


Chinese was force for freedom. 


Then the party took over 
MARK HOPKINS 


hinese political television came into its own May 
with nationally broadcast footage tens thousands 
students and office and factory workers filling Beijing’s 
avenues and waving banners calling for democracy. 
infant medium only decade ago, Chinese television grew 
become the most influential means communications 
popular discontent burst into the open. The country’s 
estimated 600 million viewers had never seen such stun- 
ning scenes men and women taking power the streets. 
Chinese politics will never the same again. 

the students Tiananmen Square realized the power 
television and seized for their own ends, so, 
turn, did Communist party leaders who are exploiting tel- 
evision suppress political dissent. The nightly seven 
o’clock central television news has pushed stale newspapers 
aside, claiming first place the current source what 


Mark Hopkins, Beijing bureau chief for the Voice America from 
1984 1988, returned Beijing temporary assignment 
early June this year. was expelled month later and has 
resumed his job the Boston bureau chief. 
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happening China, or, more accurately now, what the 
conservative leadership wants show happening. 

When Chinese authorities set out 1980 create 
national television network, their object was bring 
still substantially illiterate population nearly billion 
people Deng Xiaoping’s vision modern, industrialized 
China, country that commanded respect among world 
powers. 

1979 there were only million television sets all 
China, and those few were primitive black-and-white 
receivers. Official statistics counted but one set for every 
300 Chinese. 1987 the last year for which official 
statistics are available 116 million television sets were 
use China, and nearly million were being produced 
annually. During the same period, Chinese authorities were 
investing hundreds millions create nation- 
wide television network. 1979 there were television 
broadcasting centers China; there are now nearly 400. 
And they are linked satellite and ground transmitting and 
relay facilities that central television reaches most the 
country. 


That audience, accustomed unimaginative footage 
factory workers turning out machine tools and peasants har- 
vesting the grain, tuned into something startlingly different 
May: moving scenes young students hunger strike 
Tiananmen Square. There they lay make-shift tents, 
ministered fellow students, taken away ambulances 
through crowds when their condition weakened the point 
death their only demand being hearing from their 
leaders. would have been television its most powerful 
anywhere; China the impact was unimaginable. 


Night scene Tiananmen Square 


recollection Tiananmen Square the night June 
3-4 based notes taken during and after the event, and 
also conversations had with other reporters who were 
there. Things did not seem happen any strict chro- 
nology but kind dream-time, with sudden bursts 
violence and long, strange pauses. 

Shooting starts the northwest. student runs and 
says two people have been killed tank. large fire, 
apparently burning bus, flares near the Forbidden City. 

After the bus starts burning, CNN camerawoman Cynde 
Strand, her sound-tech Kit Swartz, producer Donna Liu, 
and head off north. The shooting that time sporadic 
large, concentrated pops and bangs. man runs 
and shows the blood his hands. says the blood 
from six-year-old girl, just shot dead near the Bank 
China. 

walk over the Red Cross tent, set the square 
the students. Wounded are being carried in. pho- 
tograph young man with two holes his side 
gently lowered onto the cobblestones his friends. The 
medical students trying treat him look like something out 
pathetic fraternity skit. Their white coats are too large 
and they flap the students attempt wrap gauze around 
the man’s waist. The wounded man clings the legs 
those tending him, and tries several times get up. 

get into argument with Cynde. veteran Lebanon, 
she wants the front the square and get close- 
pictures the shooting. stall, saying she can use her 
zoom. 

know what I’m doing, 

not Beirut. This China. You’re blonde and 
standing ladder. You make great 

More wounded are brought in, carried away from the 
shooting friends. One student with glasses still on, 
bleeding from his nose and mouth. I’m too stunned 
anything but watch. 

agree have the crew front the shooting, but 
first ask Donna run the cassette have already shot 
back the base. This turns out bad move; Donna 
detained plain-clothes police the moment she enters 
the Beijing Hotel. dzo they tell her. 
not going She walks away from the police 


she says. lived 


courtesy CNN 


signal importance for the students was that Chinese 
journalists joined their movement. May 17, Chinese 
television broadcast report, filed four correspondents, 
the action Tiananmen Square. The camera moved 
around the square, showing thousands people with red- 
and-white banners that bore messages like Ministry 
Radio and Television Supports Student 
and the Indifference the 

Along with the dramatic footage, the sound track listed 
organizations and groups people professors, business 


during the confusion, but the cassette confiscated. 

Cynde and continue our squabble, but she wins out. 
see demonstrator try drive commandeered bus into 
oncoming column tanks and troop carriers. Shots are 
fired the bus and rolls stop. The driver dragged 
out and clubbed dozens soldiers. 

More shooting machine-gun fire crackles over our 
heads. fall back, farther into the square. Tracer bullets 
come low, seemingly shot from the roof the Great 
Hall. have Cynde stop take picture the Democracy 
Statue, outlined the dark fires. One those fires 
burning armored personnel carrier. Cynde wants 
photograph it. protest, fearing will get swept 
the violence. 

look all those people Cynde says. 
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and medical staffs, and journalists supporting the stu- 
dents. the narrator said, the television 
camera panned the huge crowds, banner-wav- 
ing, slogan-shouting people poured into Tiananmen Square 
from all There could question among 
viewers that popular and peaceful political uprising was 
under way the nation’s capital. 

The picture cut footage then party General 
Secretary Zhao Ziyang entering hospital comfort stu- 


June large 
fire, apparently 
burning bus, fiares 
near the 
and shows the 
blood his hands 

Machine-gun 
fire crackles over 
our heads. 
armored personnel 
carrier burning. 
Cynde wants 
photograph it. 
protest, fearing 
will get swept 
the violence’ 


Students come us, talking rapid Mandarin that 
can barely understand. One says he’s seen least twenty 
people killed, another says forty fifty. The students also 
try stop from going forward. 

dangerous here for one says English. 

This annoys the Reuters reporter with us. 

dangerous here for you, says, then walks 
ahead. 

BRUCE KENNEDY 


Bruce Kennedy producer for Cable News Network. Five days 
after the attack the pro-democracy demonstrators described 
this piece, and CNN video crew were detained Chinese 
authorities. Their gear was confiscated; they were compelled 
sign confessions and write self-criticisms, and then were released. 
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dents weakened their hunger strike Tiananmen 
Square. Zhao was shown gently talking with one student, 
asking his age and his hometown. Other Chinese leaders, 
trying handle the political crisis, were pictured talking 
with one student who asserted that the Communist party 
had lost prestige among the people. The report continued 
with the unprecedented information that some banners 
Tiananmen Square were calling Premier Peng re- 
sign. 

The next day, May 19, the setting was different: the Great 
Hall the People. Premier Peng was shown lecturing 
several student leaders, including the charismatic Wu’er 
Kaixi, urging them end their hunger strike. The students 
were Clearly unimpressed. They interrupted Li, they lectured 
him. one China lectures Chinese leaders. The scene 
was one humiliation loss face for Peng, 
and great bravery the part the students. 

Providing sharp contrast the unappealing picture 
Premier was the coverage Zhao Ziyang’s meeting with 
students the square the early morning hours May 
19. With tears his eyes tears clearly visible the 
television viewer pleaded with students end the 
hunger strike. government will never close the door 
dialogue, Zhao said. you have problems, 
will solve 


ith single exception, the 
Chinese people had never seen 
their political leaders engage 


such obviously unstaged give-and-take. The exception was 
November 1987, when Zhao Ziyang, fresh from his elec- 
tion party general secretary the thirteenth party con- 
gress, met with several hundred foreign correspondents. For 
hour, under the glare dozens television camera 
lights, Zhao took questions. Confidently, with light laugh 
times, fielded questions subjects ranging from pol- 
itics the military economic reforms. The entire hour 
was shown five times Chinese television. 

Otherwise, the Chinese, who were spending increasing 
leisure time watching television, saw their political leaders 
arranged settings meeting foreign government and 
business guests, speaking tedious party meetings. They 
had not glimpsed the human side the men who com- 
manded most their lives. 

Although television was the premier medium for captur- 
ing the drama the student demonstrations, and the 
street protests many one million office and factory 
workers and students Beijing, Chinese news offices and 
radio stations were also breaking away from censorship 
those heady May days. The reason was that hundreds 
Chinese journalists, long subjected informal but effective 
censorship, favored the political goals the students. Now 
was their moment freedom. The top leadership was 
disarray, split between the Zhao reformists and the old 
guard. Young Chinese journalists Beijing and elsewhere 
China, sensing what they thought was shifting political 
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balance favor the Zhaoist faction, took the streets 
cover popular protests. Zhao was later accused ordering 
the coverage. 

Bulletins from the Xinhua news agency were coming 
from all regions China, reporting demonstrations sim- 
ilar those Beijing. Local radio stations widely sep- 
arated parts China were broadcasting news civil unrest. 
the eastern coast city Nanjing, provincial radio reported 
street demonstrations backing the students Beijing. 
the southern city Changsha, May report stated that 
students, teachers. workers, and 
journalists, among others, were demonstrating favor 
democracy and freedom the press. 

the southwest city Chengdu, radio report said 
students slogans for democracy and 
they marched the provincial government headquarters. 
Chinese central radio, meanwhile, was broadcasting live 
reports from Tiananmen Square. 

Beijing and Shanghai some journalists went beyond 
reporting join the protests. May 17, Beijing radio 
stated that journalists from fourteen press 
organizations the capital had issued open letter the 
party central committee and state concerning stu- 
dent unrest. The letter, the report said, was signed jour- 
nalists from such flagship publications the party’s 
People’s Daily and reporters from Xinhua and central 
television and radio broadcasting. The Chinese media were 
clearly siding with the Beijing students their call for 
free press 

The central television coverage student demonstrations 
Beijing provided model for the rest the country. 
Protests other Chinese cities were remarkably similar 
the street marches Beijing. The television scenes Pre- 
mier Peng meeting with students the Great Hall the 
People were described one Chinese viewer who saw them 
Shanghai duly recorded the television 
report video-cassette machine for posterity. 


the political crisis reached peak, 
tone Chinese media cover- 
age began change. The lead- 


ership, disarray early May, fought out its internal power 
struggle struggle that party leader Zhao lost. May 
20, martial law was declared Beijing. the end the 
month troops had appeared Beijing streets only 
turned back peaceful encounters with thousands ci- 
vilians. But events were moving ominously toward the final 
resolution the pro-democracy demonstrations. 

June and estimated 50,000 combat troops, 
supported tanks and armored personnel carriers, fought 
their way through civilian barricades the outskirts 
Beijing occupy Tiananmen Square the dawn hours 


June (see sidebar, page 36). 

Footage the events taken foreign journalists was 
seen world-wide. American viewers will never forget the 
image the lone Chinese man facing down column 


battle tanks image not seen China itself. then, 
the hard-line faction the party leadership and the army 
had gained control the media and were using television 
for their own ends. Thus, the image provided Chinese 
television viewers was armored personnel carrier 
knocking over the statue that art 
students had erected Tiananmen Square, opposite the 
gate the Forbidden City which hangs huge portrait 
Mao Zedong. Shot eerie morning light, sent pow- 
erful message that the political leadership meant topple 
the democracy movement itself. 

Through most June, central television was turned over 
the army and the internal security police. the second 
week June, the army put together forty-minute docu- 
mentary that was broadcast repeatedly national televi- 
sion. Using skillfully assembled footage taken the 
military the police, featured pictures the mutilated 
bodies three soldiers the People’s Liberation Army 
and cut footage showing civilians who had commandeered 
armored personnel carrier and were driving the vehicle 
back and forth, shooting its .50 caliber machine gun into 
the air. 

The theme the army’s documentary was that 
and had attacked soldiers, that 
volutionary rebellion’’ had erupted Beijing, and there 
was choice but order the army out. Many Chinese 
who saw the film they could hardly avoid seeing 


Hong Kong: time for caution 


Hong Kong’s traditionally free news media joined the rest 
the world criticizing the Chinese leadership during the 
June Tiananmen Square massacre, but they have since 
become more cautious reporting events related the 
Chinese pro-democracy movement. The reason that media 
owners fear reprisals from Beijing’s leadership following 
Horg Kong’s reversion Chinese rule 1997. 

Thus, for example, when came coverage the pro- 
democracy demonstrations Tiananmen Square, the com- 
mercial television channel, Asia Television (ATV), pulled 
out all the stops, leaving the scene only when the safety 
its crew (whose Hong Kong passports gave them little con- 
sular protection China) was threatened. But when vi- 
deotaped message Chinese student leader Kaixi, 
who had fled France through Hong Kong, was given 
the same network the end June, management 
argued that the twenty-three-minute interview should not 
run its entirety because was too strongly worded and 
would make the Chinese government 

the Chinese government, what Wu’er Kaixi says 
the interview counterrevolutionary,’’ explains news con- 
troller Pao Wan Lung. 

the end, excerpts the tape were shown, but not the 
most critical ones. 

Other news coverage China has also been toned down. 
Chow Ting, editor-in-chief the independent Chinese-lan- 
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June 14: Chinese television now turned over the 


army and the security police starts running photos 


‘wanted’ student leaders, among them Kaixi. 


they watched television all agreed that planted doubts 
about the innocence the student democracy demonstra- 
tions. was hard dismiss those pictures burning army 
trucks and armored personnel carriers, horribly charred 
bodies soldiers, civilian violence. 

the army documentary there was footage soldiers 


guage daily Sing Tao Jih Pao, puts this way: say 
haven’t softened our critical tone, but are more care- 
ful about the 

the week after the massacre there was lot emo- 
tional observes Philip Crawley, editor the 
main English-language daily, the South China Morning 
Post. has cooled off now. People have had more time 
ponder. Inevitably, there greater moderation what 
being 

The new cautiousness coincides with increase at- 
tacks from Beijing, accusing the Hong Kong media 
and Beijing’s People’s 
Daily, for example, has launched vitriolic attacks the 
Hong Kong press recent weeks. 

Some Hong Kong journalists argue that self-censorship 
not anew development. They say that self-restraint started 
creeping into the press here after 1984, the year the 
signing the Sino-British declaration handing Hong Kong 
back China 1997. 

part this was due the fact that public figures declined 
criticize the Chinese government they knew their com- 
ments would published, according Emily Lau the 
Hong Kong Journalists Association. Also, many newspaper 
editors were reluctant get the wrong side the Chinese 
government, fearing that, they annoyed Beijing, their 
newspapers would not survive after 1997. 

The Tiananmen massacre changed all that temporarily. 
Even the most pro-Beijing Chinese language papers, the 
Kung Pao and the Wen Wei both partly funded 
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shooting civilians, although the government later acknowl- 
edge that more than 200 people had been shot death and 
more than 3,000 wounded what the rest the world 
called the Tiananmen massacre. (The army toll, according 
official figures, was soldiers and police 
killed and 6,000 injured wounded.) 

Central television reports, now harmonizing with the 
Chinese leadership’s assertion pur- 
sued still another theme. During the third week June, 
television aired scene after scene who had 
been seized. They were shown handcuffs, with armed 
soldiers brutally pushing down the prisoners’ heads forced 
humiliation. They were seen confessing violence and 
then, still handcuffed, signing confessions. judge their 
appearance, some the prisoners had been beaten. The 
message conveyed was clear and simple: the leadership 
meant put down resistance. 

The first executions were reported Shanghai June 
20. Three men were shot for setting fire train that had 
run through civilian barricade June during large 
demonstrations the Chinese port city. Television showed 
the three being led out the court which they had been 
sentenced executed. The executions were not shown. 

Meanwhile, Chinese television was driving home the 
point that courageous and selfless People’s Liberation 
Army had saved the Communist party leadership and the 
country from rebellion. Some evening television 


the Communist party published strong editorials con- 
demning the Chinese leadership. 

Pressure has since been put the editors toe the line 
see party funds cut. But they bow pressure, they 
will, some way, have retract what they published about 
the massacre. one will read them because they 
will have lost says Leonard Chu, chairman 
the Department Journalism Hong Kong University. 

The pressure from the Communist party came sur- 
prise Emily Lau, who says many journalists had long 
realized that all kinds freedoms could diminished after 
1997. one had any illusions, but some hoped the re- 
strictions would tolerable. That belief has been shat- 
Lau says. 

Newspaper publishers are already diversifying their hold- 
ings minimize their economic vulnerability, should pres- 
sures mount after 1997. Several are quietly investing 
printing presses Singapore Thailand, for example. 

There doubt that, press freedom curtailed, some 
the existing newspapers will close down. But perhaps 
more ominously, others will start up. Says Lau: would 
not surprised some these would backed the 
Chinese. China has great stake helping shore the 
semblance stability and prosperity Hong 


YOJANA SHARMA 


Yojana Sharma correspondent for Inter Press Service. This 
article was adapted from story filed from Hong Kong for IPS 
early July. 
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broadcasts, now expanded hour more from the 
standard thirty minutes, reported nothing but the army 
troops guard Beijing, soldiers helping peasants, 
young army killed the assault the Chinese 
capital, being honored army commanders. 

June 24, central television alerted viewers stand 
for ‘‘an important 6:30 P.M. that time, 
television cut scenes inside the Great Hall the People, 
where just hours before Communist party central com- 
mittee meeting had dismissed General Secretary Zhao Zi- 
yang from all senior party posts. The camera moved along 
the dais show the reorganized party leadership, including 
the new general secretary, Jiang Zemin, heretofore un- 
known face China’s millions. There were scenes central 
committee members raising their hands agree with the 
official finding that Zhao had split the Communist party and 
sided with the pro-democracy demonstrators. The scenes 
were designed suggest party democracy, although all 
Chinese are aware that such meetings are 
carefully staged and their decisions approved the top 
leadership, not least the senior leader, Deng Xiaoping. 

The eighty-four-year-old leader had dropped out sight 
during the critical days late May and early June. first 
reappeared television June squelching wild rumors 
that had died was terminally ill with cancer. could 
glimpsed meeting with army field commanders, 


praising them for putting down 
Then, the night June 28, Deng performed way 
that astounded viewers. For fifteen minutes, was seen 
and heard delivering expanded version remarks 
army commanders. The remarks themselves had been pub- 
lished Chinese newspapers, but television portrayed 
Deng Xiaoping whom the Chinese people had never seen. 
slashed the air with his hands, shook his fingers 
angry gestures. times, his hands trembled the trem- 
bling old man but that did not detract from 
indeed, added picture Chinese leader far 
different than any the Chinese had seen before. Watching 
Deng’s performance television, one could doubt that 
here was man enormous confidence and one who quite 
obviously was control. 

That image stern, commanding Deng symbolized 
best, perhaps, the new political uses which Chinese tel- 
evision had been put. remarkably brief but intense 
period, Chinese television changed from bland and earnest 
medium into exciting, essential channel communi- 
cation. The Chinese viewed their once-obscure leaders 
unrehearsed encounters. They saw factory and office work- 
ers the streets, demanding civil liberties. They saw stu- 
dents willing, appeared, sacrifice their lives for the 
cause democracy. 

They saw all television. 


RSVP: Public Security Bureau 


The summons, when comes, very matter fact. was 
asked appear the Beijing city Public Security Bureau 
July Saturday. Just before left the VOA 
bureau, the police called tell bring passport. 
The expulsion itself turned out quite leisurely and 
orderly. Three uniformed the Public Security 
Bureau awaited small room inside courtyard where 
foreigners routinely come have their tourist residence 
visas stamped. Besides the three, myself, and interpreter, 
there was heavy-set man civilian clothes with foreign- 
made mm. camera take flash pictures. 

The setting was neither threatening nor friendly. The mes- 
sage, delivered verbally was direct and 
official. The accusation against me, notes show, was 
that had the facts martial had 
gated and had violated Chinese regulation 
because, after entering China June tourist, had 
worked journalist. 

Specifically, Mr. Liu said, reports had filed June 13, 
16, and 19, and items’’ violated martial-law reg- 
ulation that, essence, banned all reporting martial law. 
asked what reports parts reports were objectionable. 

yourself Mr. Liu said. the facts were 
published the newspapers and you distorted the 

truth, since had filed more than one report least 
two those days, myself did not know. But guessed 
that one report filed after had bicycled around Beijing 


for few hours describing scenes troop concentrations 
and soldiers with AK-47s intersections was objectionable 
martial-law headquarters. 

Throughout all this, the photographer kept taking pic- 
tures. After had signed record the conversation, 
formality, was told leave China midnight Tuesday, 
July 11. passport was taken away; when was returned, 
visa had been stamped the document, good through 
July 11. The whole episode took forty minutes. 

only guess the underlying motivation for expelling 
second VOA reporter Alan Pessin, the bureau chief 
who succeeded 1988, had been ordered out just three 
weeks previously. The VOA had been under sharp attack 
the official media ever since the armed assault Beijing. 
The Voice, like the BBC and other international shortwave 
radio broadcasters, was transmitting versions events other 
than the official one. And there question but that 
Chinese-language broadcasts the VOA were getting 
through despite jamming. 

During this crisis Beijing, the Chinese leadership has 
been intent preventing the Chinese from gaining access 
information from the outside world the point 
pulling the plug satellites bringing Cable News Net- 
work foreign tourist hotels, not that there are many for- 
eigners around these days watch CNN, but hundreds 
young English-speaking Chinese staff did watch. the au- 
thorities were prepared dam this single small stream 
information, they certainly were prepared act against 
international radios broadcasting more than dozen hours 
programs daily Chinese. M.H. 
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When Paul Henderson won the Pulitzer Prize 
1982, was victory for every old-fashioned street 
reporter the business. series The 
Seattle Times raised the traditional craft police 
investigative art. Through dogged 
digging into court records and determined probing 
into questionable police tactics, Henderson was 


able exonerate Steve Titus, thirty-two-year- 
old restaurant-chain manager who had been con- 
victed first-degree rape, and point police 
the real rapist. For Henderson, was gratifying 
reward for twenty-year career spent hanging out 
police press rooms, downtown bars, and the 


THE LIFE: 
DERSON 


other low-life haunts where ferreted out his 
cops-and-robbers’ But his triumph was 
short-lived. maverick, soon clashed with 
new-breed corporate management the Times, 
and 1985 left the paper found Paul Hen- 
derson Investigative Services, now-successful 
private detective agency where specializes 
representing criminal defendants and prison in- 
mates alleged have been wrongfully convicted. 
Henderson, who fifty, and his wife, Janet, 
assistant editor the Times, live Seattle with 
their two young sons. Henderson also has three 
adult daughters from earlier marriage. 


stories. 


think all grew naturally out hard work 
the police station. mean, police writ- 
ing you can lazy police reporter 
you can ambitious one. always 
tried make the best the stories had 
there. For many years was down the police 
station the relief reporter working weekends. 
Sundays, didn’t have editor did way. 
And that was mix work with little socializing 
along the way. worked out well for the paper 


Paul was interviewed Doug Underwood, 
former reporter for The Seattle Times who now 
the faculty the School Communications the Uni- 
versity Washington Seattle. 


because would work long hours and dig for the 
kind human interest stories you can’t copy off 
police report pick from the cops’ squawk 
box. Sunday night was much different pace. 
the evening wore on, might take six-pack into 
the press room across the street the bar, 
which had the booths. sit there 
and cop checks and work notes and 
maybe then head out. 

Everything was different back then. These 
days, the Seattle Police Department’s communi- 
cations center located windowless room 
the bowels the department. This 911 stuff 
and, Christ, you’d think they housed the KGB 
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The future private eye 
gun-toting kid. 


were 
supposed 
write 
everything 
those days. 
Every stinking 
traffic fatality, 
chippy 

holdup, and 
house fire. 


down there. It’s like secret war room like SAC 
headquarters. the old days we’d just head down 
the hallway from the press room and walk right 
three old farts who were handling the radio for 
the whole city. sit around, chew the fat, and 
maybe even pop few beers. the chief police 
walked in, who cared? Today it’s different, and 
the news business seems different, too. guess you 
can sum saying people take themselves 
lot more seriously than they did fifteen twenty 
years ago. 

remember one Sunday writing thirty more 
stories down cops. was curious see how far 
the copy stretched, pulled off the teletype 
and started walking out the door. The file stretched 
out about twenty feet. were supposed write 
everything those days. Every stinking traffic 
fatality, chippy holdup, and house fire. The Times 
used put suicides the paper. Then during the 
Boeing bust [in the early 1970s] number out- 
of-work engineers killed themselves and the paper 
decided knock off. through old clip- 
pings now and see lots stories that just 
wouldn’t considered news today. 

always kind figured stepped into the news 
business here toward the end one era and the 
beginning another. When first started the 
Times, 1967, boozing was way life for 
good percentage the old timers. photographer 
who’d been there forty years hit the bottle his 
glove compartment the minute was sent out 
his first job. Just about every day, old-timer 
reporter call him Jones used hit what 
was out the newsroom door, down the stairs, and 
across the street the bar. editor would come 
looking for him and someone would say, hit 
the Memorial the Times there were 
half dozen more the same boat. They’re all gone 
now, dead before their time, and say that’s 
grim fact that takes the romance out the old 
image news reporters being hard-drinking men. 
All that boozing does for reporter give him 
hangover and shorten his life. But that’s just the 
way was back then. 


didn’t start writing the Titus story because 

thought win prize. started out 

because felt sorry for the guy and was 

pissed off that the justice system could 

give someone the shaft. was the under- 
dog factor. became his life-line, his last chance. 
Without me, was going prison. 

When called me, sounded sincere. was 
out jail pending sentencing. spent four hours 
with him that first night and recognized poten- 
tially innocent man. told him the very begin- 
ning, I’m interested this and stick with you, 
but the minute catch you lie it’s all over. 


There wasn’t shred physical evidence tying 
him the crime and thought the case against him 
stunk. But he’d been picked out line-up 
the victim and failed polygraph. took six 
weeks the first story. And still hadn’t vin- 
dicated him that point. just ran out ideas. 
decided, Well, let’s put this the paper 
and see how works. The first article was 120 
inches and pointed out lot discrepancies. Lots 
things pointed toward the railroading in- 
nocent man. But was always very conscious 
the possibility that even though looked innocent, 
wasn’t. 

that time, Cheverton [Dick Cheverton, then 
features editor the Times, now assistant man- 
aging editor features the Orange County, Cal- 
ifornia, was totally involved the story. 
Maybe the biggest thing had going for was 
the support Cheverton, who worked hand 
hand with and gave all the encouragement 
needed and the time. The first story raised lot 
hell with the system and wouldn’t have made 
sense cut off that point. For the second 
story week later used stop watch show 
that Titus probably couldn’t have committed the 
crime. The third story the one that vindicated 
him revealed that another rape had occurred 
the same secluded road six days earlier. The rap- 
ist’s description and m.o. were the same. But 
couldn’t have been Titus because his expense ac- 
count showed that was twenty miles away 
the time. 

wasn’t trying turn this into paperback mys- 
tery, but that’s sort the way came out. kept 
trying improve the writing sweating blood 
over words until realized this was fas- 
story its own right and that didn’t have 
gild the lily, speak. just kind flowed. 
think readers who got into felt like they were 
trying with solve mystery. 

wasn’t easy story do. The police and the 
prosecutors fought tooth and nail all the way 
through. The authorities kept insisting they’d done 
everything right. But ultimately proved there 
was manipulation and fabrication evidence, and 
even perjury court. The Titus case was like put- 
ting together jigsaw puzzle. The nuts 
and bolts the reporting was documents analysis 
going back and forth through volumes dis- 
covery, catching flaws the case and contradic- 
tions. Certainly, the skills developed through 
the years made the difference. 

But until the last story was nailed down, this 
thing had the potential self-destruct. was 
wrong about Titus, could have blown 
face. Cheverton and were always concerned 
whether called the right shots. The last story 
got three men off the hook Titus, Cheverton, 
and myself. 
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always had somewhat interest 

journalism. don’t know where came 

from. great-grandfather was news- 

paper publisher Beatrice, Nebraska. 

That’s where was raised mother 
and grandparents. parents were second- 
generation rich kids who just messed every- 
thing. They were both heavy drinkers and were 
living the East Coast. The only reason ended 
Nebraska was father died when was 
twelve and grandparents kept pulling back, 
sister and me, because they were concerned 
about the environment were growing in. 
Beatrice, Nebraska. Population, about 13,000. 
used cultural center southeast Nebraska, 
you can imagine that. 

went into the Army when was twenty and 
was shipped Korea 1960. was postwar oc- 
cupation and was court martial clerk. Midway 
through thirteen-month tour over there saw 
the division newspaper looking for re- 
porters, applied for the job and got it. got 
because knew how spell 
They gave little test and remembered from 
military school days that the gun’s parts are 
called nomenclature. Well, used that story 
and knocked them dead. 

were writing for the First Cavalry Division 
newspaper, which was weekly, along with the 
Pacific editions Stars and Stripes. that first 
reporting job was probably bad any cub 
reporter anywhere, maybe worse. usually 
take bus around from unit unit and stories 
everything from new commander tank 
battalion company mascot dog. were ac- 
countable for about three hours week when 
came and typed our stories. The rest the 
time were our own. We’re talking about 
combat-ready division over there. That meant the 
forced march. Reveille, k.p., guard duty, all that 
stuff was exempt. was wonderful. 

got back the States 1962 and applied 
for job copywriter Omaha. They gave 
some bread ads rewrite see what kind 
talent had. thought did great bread ads. 
They didn’t and showed the door. second 
choice was newspaper job. applied the Coun- 
cil Bluffs Nonpareil. The job paid $55 
week and was put two-week trial. 

remember the editor told toward the end 
the second week that wasn’t making it. He’d 
town that was putting so-called buffalo bar- 
beque. All wanted was three-paragraph story. 
They were going have buffalo burgers bar- 
beque. Why the world thought was supposed 
write story buffalo, don’t know. went 
the library and researched the American bison 
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and when turned in, four pages long, that’s 
when said had concerns about whether was 
cut out newspaper man. 

United Airlines saved butt. Council Bluffs 
was right the flight pattern take-offs and land- 
ings the Omaha airport and the planes seemed 
come 100 feet overhead. thought there must 
people worried that they were going end 
with nose cone jet their kitchen. 
talked with United Airlines and wrote this totally 
amateurish feature story. mean, was stupid. But 
boss was impressed and got the job the 
Nonpareil. 

got off jump start working for small 
paper for four years because had everything 
there. were desperate for feature stories 
did story about this crazy old bastard who paced 
for eighteen hours day front his nursing 
home. had the man-on-street interviews 
every week. Reporter’’ they called it. 
Come with eight people every week. We’re 
talking about town 60,000 people. They’d been 
doing that for twenty years and sooner later 
going run out people who are interested 
having their picture the paper answering some 
inane question. I’d stand the street corner 
week after week. was tough assignment be- 
cause people would actually jay-walk cut 


didn’t start 
writing 

the Titus story 
because 
thought it’d 
win prize. 

was the 
underdog factor. 
Without me, 
was going 
prison. 
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Steve Titus (left) 
was convicted 
rape charge 
after being picked 
out line-up 
victim and 
failing poly- 
graph test. Hender- 
reporting 
led the freeing 
Titus and the 
conviction 

‘look-alike’ 
(right). 
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through buildings avoid passing the side- 
walk. 

suppose some the things did would 
humiliating seasoned reporter working for 
big-city rag. But was never that way me. 
thought that being newspaper reporter, even 
Council Bluffs, was big stuff. 

Then went work for the Omaha World-Her- 
ald. was natural progression. Anybody who 
showed any talent the Nonpareil could get job 
Omaha. remember doing story sick 
cheetah the Omaha zoo. They were trying tell 
had virus something. But found out 
had been poisoned. This asshole --- the zoo veter- 
inarian the curator called and said, 
Hey, maybe that was the start investigative 
reporting career! 

quit the World-Herald and came out here cold. 
was driving around looking for the [Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer] and stumbled into the Times. 
hit lucky time and think they had 
working three four days later. That was October 
1967 and I’m sure there are lot changes for 
the better terms the Times measuring 
big-city newspaper. the summer, every week, 
every Saturday, sent some god-awful 
destination cover some ridiculous small-town, 
pissant festival. Boy, the desk took those seriously. 
God, you didn’t fart around those festivals 
try kiss them off. But didn’t complain. After 
all, hadn’t come from The New York Times. 


spent ten years the Times, working 
three days general assignment and two 
nights cops. first big story was 
feature the eight killers who were 
death row the joint. This was 1969 and 
there was moratorium executions the time. 
wasn’t passing judgment these men whether 
they deserved live die. let them bitch about 
cruel and unusual punishment, then described 
what done. 

some point realized might have the ca- 
pabilities handle real investigative piece. 
big chance came 1975. The year before, 
covered the bizarre disappearance eight young 
women around the Northwest. Then Ted Bundy 
got nailed for attempted murder Utah. They con- 
nected him the murders here and ended 
tracing his credit-card receipts the scenes five 
more killings Colorado. The following year 
teamed with good reporter named Lee Mor- 
iwaki exposé heroin kingpin operating 
out the state pen. was like black angel 
death. mean, seventeen men had been murdered 
behind the walls the three years he’d been there. 


Brown. wore silk bathrobes, slip- 
pers, and had inmates waiting him hand and 
foot. Right the middle prison. 

Then got into waterfront theft Teamsters 
and longshoremen. would blow your mind what 
they were getting away with down there. Sat- 
urday you could flea market the long- 
shoremen’s hall and buy the stuff Sony TVs, 
microwave ovens dirt cheap. started dogging 
the criminal justice system 1977 writing about 
deputy prosecutor who was the take. The story 
got him fired. But had inkling back then that 
being watchdog the cops and the courts was 
full-time job. 

continued investigate criminal injustice after 
clearing Titus 1981. was inundated with ap- 
peals for help from people all over the country, 
dozens them this area. rang the bell couple 
more times getting innocent man out prison 
and busting some lying cops. But this kind re- 
porting time-consuming, and became apparent 
that newspaper wasn’t interested hav- 
ing reporter working full-time right wrongs. 
began think that maybe was time 
analyze this career and consider the possibility 
leaving the paper and getting into criminal-justice 
work full-time. But you know how when 
you’ve been reporter all your life and done 
nothing else: that’s big, cold world outside the 
newsroom door. never really imagined myself 
doing anything else. But made some contacts 
with lawyers around town who were promising 
work. Probably the main difference for was 
that had option where other reporters may not. 
The transition into the work now was natural 
for me. 


inning Pulitzer really 

strange thing happen you. 

I’ve learned that has life 

its own, but there are ups and 

downs. It’s been described 
some curse. wouldn’t that far. It’s kind 
like birthday party. And tomorrow another 
day. When all the hoopla dies down, it’s really 
kind hard back square one. You might 
call the post-Pulitzer blues. It’s not like had 
stay the same level excitement, but did feel 
obligation continue working for people like 
Titus who’d been screwed. And management 
wasn’t making easy for that. 

wasn’t the best time for someone like 
win Pulitzer Prize. The Times was transition 
and management wasn’t going tolerate reporters 
who did things their own way. The working en- 
vironment was becoming oppressive regi- 
mented, almost militarized. Senior editors were 
leaning assistant editors and telling them kick 
ass. was becoming total accountability, with ex- 
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Peter Liddell/The Seattle Times 


ecutive editors passing down orders from behind 
their closed office doors. From perspective, 
management was hell-bent take the fun away. 
was starting seem like corporate sweatshop. 
had never been that way before. 

When came the Times the editor 
was hell newsman and great guy. The city 
editor had office but spent most his time 
working the city-desk slot. Times management 
today would shit brick some the antics 
the newsroom back then. One time the photo editor 
lit whole package firecrackers and flipped 
under the copy desk. There was this old copyreader 
who wore green eyeshade and was shell-shocked 
from the war. The firecrackers were popping all 
around him and was literally dancing the top 
the desk. Someone decided get even and threw 
pie the photo editor’s face. ducked and this 
gooey lemon meringue landed the middle 
$1,800 IBM Selectric typewriter. never forget 
old Bob Barr, old-time reporter the and 
there ever was one: trenchcoat, brown fe- 
dora with turned-down brim, dangling cigarette. 
Bob had habit flipping his match into the trash 
can beside his desk. One time started the trash 
fire. Bob stamped his foot into the can, but 
got wedged. was hopping around one foot, 
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screaming, shit, oh, with his pant leg 
fire. That couldn’t happen now because there’s 
no-smoking policy. 

Several people told they didn’t understand 
why, after the Pulitzer, the Times didn’t just let 
own thing. Well, that cuts both ways. 
editor once told had work habits that could 
drive editor the wall. That’s bullshit. 
the other hand, never did let that paper down. 
think that percent the problem was that had 
just research the shit out everything could 
really ring the bell. think they really would have 
liked reform me. But didn’t reform too well. 

Sometimes miss the business lot. feel sort 
disenfranchised from all. stop the Times 
watering hole see old colleagues and try 
integrate stories into theirs. But they don’t quite 
jell anymore. And yet know I’m doing what 
ought do. I’m not saying that investigative jour- 
nalism isn’t what should this town, but 
there’s nobody going bat for people who are 
wrongly accused. can make good living 
private investigator. And know I’m making big 
difference people’s lives. The tools are the same 
notebook, tape recorder, and inquisitive 
mind. maybe I’m still the same old reporter, 
just working different beat. 


You know how 
when 
you’ve been 

reporter 

all your life 
and done 
nothing else: 
that’s big, 
cold world 
outside the 


newsroom door. 

Michael Fancher, 
then managing editor, 
gives Henderson 
champagne shampoo 


The Seattle Times 
celebrates his winning 
Pulitzer Prize. 
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December 1952, Stone sat his old office Hudson 
and Duane lower Manhattan writing foreword for 
anthology his newspaper articles published the 
tiny Monthly Review Press. The three experimental dailies 
for which had worked that building PM, the New 
York Star, and the Daily Compass had folded succes- 
sion, the Compass only month before. 1952 the New 
York Herald Tribune, then doing its bit for McCarthyism, 
had listed him part the His book 
attacking official versions the origins the Korean War 
had found publisher until Monthly Review Press picked 
up, action that earned its publishers date with 
congressional committee; the book went almost utterly un- 
reviewed. And now Stone, forty-four veteran thirty 
years the newspaper business, found himself for the first 
time without newspaper. wonder that, having surprised 
prospective buyers who had expected find the Compass 
offices vacated, wrote: feel for the moment like 

But, anybody knows who read I.F. Stone’s obituary 


VINTAGE STONE 


know I’m dupe, worse, and ought have 
ideological tires checked the nearest FBI service sta- 
tion. know that the Communists came power I’d 
soon find myself eating cold kasha concentration 
camp Kansas gubernya. But don’t think I’m quite 
big dupe those who are going vote for Truman 
and the bipartisan Cold War, and expect get peace, 
housing, and better prices. And know I’m not big 
dupe those who will stay home Election Day and 
suck their politically pasteurized thumbs. 

August 25, 1948 


am, suppose, exactly what Terminiello [winner 
Supreme Court free-speech case] his harangues meant 
communistic, zionistic would not 
demean myself people denying him the right 
say it. not hold the liberties enjoy American 
little esteem that prepared run from them like 
rabbit because someone else uses them say what suppose 
ought disturb deeply. does not disturb me. 

May 18, 1949 


The historic moment one that calls for magnanimity 
The victory the Chinese Communists was 
good plebiscite, and believe self-determi- 
nation ought accept it, offer friendship, and 
invite trade. January 1950 
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notices this past June, this moment thirty-seven years ago 
may have been the nadir but was also beginning. The 
next month, January 1953, started the modest-looking 
sheet fact and comment /.F. Stone’s Weekly that 
eventually changed his public reputation from that just 
another earnest but shopworn member the old crowd 
that the independent among American journalists, the 
man who transplanted the reputed virtues the eighteenth- 
century pamphleteer into the twentieth century. Even given 
the amnesia American journalism, the transformation was 
startling. For example, the book for which was writing 
the foreword 1952, The Truman Era, ignored when pub- 
lished, was reissued twenty years later Random House 
with cover line calling Stone foremost 

What can account for this transformation from almost 
untouchable obscurity nearly universal celebrity? 
sure, there was seems inevitable the creation all 
our secular saints tolerable, perhaps unwitting, degree 
self-marketing involved, even the very name the 
Weekly. Once the iconography machine got rolling, was 


This the time for all Americans who can manage 
travel abroad. One can still capture here [Paris] those qual- 
ities desperately needed this moment: urbane de- 
tachment toward the idiotic clamor that precedes all wars; 
sophistication about the barbarous absolutes with which men 
customarily whip their recurrent suicidal manias; re- 
newed sense that common humanity being undermined 
so-called ideological controversy; reverence for the trea- 
sures one generation must pass the next; and, above 
all, compassion. October 1950 


The difference between burlesque and the newspapers 
that the former never pretended performing 
public service exposure. September 1952 


Then there was another agony, which cropped make 
one sleepless the early morning. rarely had doubts about 
those defended. often had doubts about those attacked. 
Had been fair? Was being self-righteous prig, without 
charity compassion? How little understood about human 
beings, the conflicts within them, the compulsions under 
which they operated, the compartmentalized lives they led, 
the good for which they strove, the evil they were forced 
do! How easy, and how shameful, newspaper 
pundit, petty moral magistrate sitting judgment oth- 
ers! was guilty much bumptiousness, ignorance, and 
injustice. But awoke the morning unregenerate and 
cheerful again, and can remember only once twice when 
did not pick the papers outside the door eager see 
what had happened next. 

Foreword The Truman Era. December 1952 
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willing enough accomplice, the 1973 documentary 
Stone’s Weekly, film both appealing and adulatory, 
his self-interview in, all places, The New York Times 
Magazine 1978. 

There danger now underestimating I.F. Stone, 
settling for his cozy, winning side accepting his grad- 
uation, once put it, from pariah character public 
institution. James Aronson, another worthy dissenting jour- 
nalist whom have lost the past year, once described 
the danger pointed terms: reports were ignored 
his colleagues, who, years later, would review his books 
(based largely his earlier published material) and honor 
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him the conscience the Washington press 
This tenacious little bulldog, they liked call him, was 
eminently qualified the mascot the White House 
Correspondents Association, but never member. Not that 
Stone had ever wanted 

can hope that eventually the grittier historical Stone 
will re-emerge. One way look what the man himself 
wrote, rather than has been often the case recent 
years what others have written about him. The excerpts 
from long-past writings reprinted below show, one would 
like think, that the real Stone was mascot, but 
adversary government and the passive press; that 
spoke with clear, literate voice, and above all with spirit; 
that anticipated, sometimes years, historical under- 
standing great events; and, most all, that was able 
exercise freedom perception that justified his insist- 
ence independence and absence institutional 
obligations. The Nation quoted him saying: sit 
your tub and not want anything. soon you want 
something, they’ve got 


Funerals are always occasions for pious lying. 


deep vein superstition and sudden touch 


kindness always lead people give the departed 
credit for more virtues than possessed 
Everybody anxious celebrate the dead leader 
and court his successor. December 1963 


The process brain-washing the public starts with 
off-the-record briefings for newspapermen which 
all sorts far-fetched theories are suggested ex- 
plain why the tiny North Vietnamese navy would 
mad enough venture attack the Seventh Fleet 
[in the Gulf Tonkin]. Everything discussed 
except the possibility that the attack might have been 
provoked. August 24, 1964 


would hazardous comfort ourselves ex- 
pecting more than another Korea, distant 
limited conflict, relatively minor casualties and 
rich business stimulation. Vietnam not Korea. 

June 1965 


[President] Johnson sometimes seems think the 
Constitution made him not only commander-in-chief 
the nation’s armed forces but editor-in-chief its 
newspapers. May 29, 1965 


writer who can universally admiring need 
never lunch alone. 
Theodore White, August 15, 1965 
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America hooked foreign 
oil. Today, import almost 
percent the oil use—even 
more than 1973, when the 
Arab embargo plunged into 
gas lines, rationing, and 
recession. 

The more can use nuclear 
energy, instead imported 
oil, generate electricity, the 
less have depend 
foreign nations. 


y 


ty 


Hs, 


JUST SAY NO. 


The 110 nuclear plants the 
US. have cut our foreign oil 
dependence over three billion 
barrels since 1973. And they 
have cut foreign oil payments 
over one hundred billion dollars. 

But 110 nuclear plants will not 
enough meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

help kick the foreign oil 
habit, need rely more 


our own energy sources, like 
nuclear energy. 

For free booklet nuclear 
energy, write the U.S. Council 


for Energy 
Awareness, 

P.O. Box 66103, 

Dept. SN16, 
Washington, 
D.C. 20035. 


U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 


1989 USCEA 
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Judged from public relations stand- 
point, none the clients their 
causes would seem capable tapping 
very deep reservoir public sympa- 
thy. First there were the editors the 
brashly conservative Dartmouth Review 
Hanover, New Hampshire, who had 
assumed was part their editorial mis- 
sion mock homosexuals and femin- 
ists, tear down shanties built protest 
apartheid, and invade the classroom 
black professor music whose teach- 
ing style and political views they found 
objectionable. Suspended from school 
this last incident, they were now 
trying convince the public that their 
punishment amounted violation 
the right free speech. Then there were 
the big tobacco companies Philip 
Morris, Lorillard, and the Liggett Group 
which, the course defending 
themselves against lawsuit brought 
New Jersey man whose wife had died 
lung cancer, claimed twenty-five 
years after the publication the surgeon 
general’s authoritative report the sub- 
ject that there was still proof that 
heavy smoking was lethal habit. 
Finally, there was restaurateur Warner 
LeRoy, owner the Tavern the 
Green Manhattan’s Central Park, 
where big spenders dawdle over $50 
lunches amid Tiffany-glass splendor, 
who was trying persuade skeptical 
public that granting the demands his 
striking help for some improvement 
their pay would impose intolerable 
financial strain his business. 
LeRoy lives rooms the famous 
Dakota apartment wrote Jimmy 
Breslin New York Newsday. 
seems expect Puerto Rican work 
hours and weep gratitude the 
subway home Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn because has check for 


Bruce Porter associate professor Co- 
lumbia’s Graduate School Journalism. 
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How p.r. pro John 
befriends and 


bewitches the media 
BRUCE PORTER 


$169.80. Last January, the restaurant 
canceled health benefits. 

secure what they consider fair 
hearing for their points view, these 
and many other clients who find their 
conduct suddenly exposed unflat- 
tering way the media spotlight have 
sought the help John Scanlon, 
bearded, roly-poly, Manhattan-based 
Operative with unparalleled access 
the power the press. Whether he’s 
defending CBS against charges that 
defamed General William Westmore- 


The image fixer: 
CBS used Scanlon 
during the 
Westmoreland trial. 
The Boston Globe 
called him 
during libel trial. 
times 

courts reporters; 


credit them. 


CJR/Harvey Wang 


times tries dis- 


Long Island league: Saturday softball, summer ritual Sag Harbor, 


brings together (left right) Time writer Walter Isaacson, Scanlon, author Wilfrid 
Sheed, and U.S. News columnist John Leo, among other journalists. 


land pushing the cause junk bonds 
peddled Drexel Burnham Lambert 
representing United Surgical which 
was attacked for demonstrating its pat- 
ented surgical stapler live dogs, Scan- 
lon works preserving client’s 
reputation with the same zeal and sense 
purpose criminal lawyer employs 
some miscreant from going 
jail. think him the Edward Ben- 
nett Williams the public relations 
says Josh Friedman, Pu- 
litzer Prize-winning Newsday reporter, 
recent chairman the Committee 
Protect Journalists, and longtime Scan- 
lon watcher. the person people 
when they’re really hurting when 
they’ve been caught putting their hand 
the cookie jar and there’s nowhere else 

Scanlon charges lawyers’ wages for 
his services $250 hour plus ex- 
penses for what, the case actual 
court trial, can run into weeks’ worth 
his attention. Considering his clout with 
the media, however, and the deft spin 
can put story, the fee would not 
seem out line. the Dartmouth 
Review case, which Scanlon took for less 
than his normal fee because his in- 
terest the issues involved, called 
CBS correspondent Morley Safer, 
one his many media pals, who last 
Minutes segment the issue. the re- 


sulting piece didn’t exactly swallow the 
First Amendment line Scanlon was 
pushing, least afforded the editors 
opportunity put their case na- 
tional audience. the Tavern the 
Green instance last June, Scanlon and 
Warner LeRoy managed persuade 
New York Times managing editor Arthur 
Gelb that the restaurateur had been given 
short shrift Times reporters. Despite 
the mutterings lower-down metro ed- 
itors who bridled the pressure, Scan- 
lon’s complaint resulted story the 
dispute that, among other things, 
dredged six-year-old charge that the 
head the striking restaurant workers’ 
union had ties organized crime, 
accusation that had been subsequently 
retracted when the U.S. Attorney’s of- 
fice found insufficient evidence for 
indictment. Nevertheless, mention the 
charge succeeded muddying the story 
the degree that Scanlon could paint 
LeRoy, not skinflint employer, but 
out against the mob. 

for the tobacco trial, which in- 
volved lawsuit brought U.S. District 
Court Newark the husband Rose 
Cipollone and which was tried last year, 
Scanlon succeeded badgering report- 
ers into giving closer consideration his 
clients’ side the issue than they might 
otherwise have been inclined give, 
view the hoary nature much the 


CJR/Mery! Spiegel 


defendants’ evidence. several occa- 
sions, for instance, reporter Dan 
Wakin would arrive work find yes- 
terday’s piece red-penciled point out 
instances which might have done 
more justice the companies’ case. 
question the cigarette com- 
panies got their money’s says 
Amy Singer, reporter for American 
Lawyer who covered the trial. all 
that constant pressure, the press paid 
much more attention experts from the 
cigarette companies than they might 
have 

While can and often does play 
rough, depends for much his 
success his ability raconteur su- 
preme who can just about mesmerize 
people through the Irish art conver- 
sation. one the four five 
people know who can walk into room 
and pretty soon everyone’s smiling, hav- 
ing wonderful time and feeling good 
about says John Leo, 
former New York Times reporter, now 
columnist for U.S. News World Re- 
port. holds reporters rapt with 
endless supply anecdotes from his 
years associating with politicians and 
other public figures, tells jokes near- 
perfect dialect Irish, Jewish, Polish, 
British and spins them out up- 
roarious length. can take story 
I’ve told him two sentences and have 
people the floor for ten 
says Leo. ingratiating,’’ adds 
Jim Toedtman, managing editor New 
York Newsday, you forget you’re 
reporter talking p.r. man very, 
very quickly, and you abandon your de- 

canny man, Scanlon goes after ce- 
lebrities with the intensity 
rock’n’roll groupie, then uses them 
help dazzle clients and reporters alike. 
His headquarters are suite the large 
Daniel Edelman p.r. firm, which 
bought out Scanlon’s small agency 
1983, after suffered heart attack and 
underwent triple by-pass surgery. Scan- 
lon seldom has time enjoy the view 
north over Central Park. His assistant, 
working the phones, shoots him one me- 
dia notable after another. ABC’s Peter 
Jennings, old friend, returning 
call Scanlon made get the lowdown 
independent producer who deal- 
ing with one Scanlon’s clients. Jason 
Epstein, vice-president and editorial di- 
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rector Random House, with whom 
Scanlon flying out Martha’s Vine- 
yard for wedding, wants advice 
whether grant New York magazine 
interview for profile (no the answer; 
hold out for story The New York 
Times Magazine). Klein, former ed- 
itor the Times Magazine, now re- 
porter for Vanity Fair, wants 
story about the Daily News, Scanlon 
client (okay, says Scanlon, but can’t 
have exclusively). His assistant says 
that Roger Rosenblatt, editor U.S. 
News World Report (and yet another 
Scanlon friend), called while was 


ver pitching client, 
Scanlon can fill sentence 
more densely with the 
names the rich famous 
than perhaps anyone else 
his business. least some 
his connectability origi- 
nates Sag Harbor, Long 
Island, which was 
thirty years ago 
writers and journalists from New York 
City and where Scanlon owns rambling 
old summer house. The linchpin the 
town’s social intercourse Saturday 
morning softball game organized the 
1970s John Leo and which one time 
another has drawn such luminaries 
and Scanlon friends Morton Zucker- 
man, publisher The Atlantic and U.S. 
News; Walter Bernard, the legendary 
magazine designer; journalists Carl 
Bernstein, Richard Reeves, and Ken Au- 
letta; and writers Wilfrid Sheed and Av- 
ery (Kramer vs. Kramer) Corman. 
Played with much attention the 
quality zingers and one-liners hurled 
between the sides who’s winning, 
the game relies for least some its 
drama the occasional attempt 
Scanlon, first baseman, effect 
slide. This can remarkable specta- 
cle, considering his considerable avoir- 
dupois. made the earth move for 
his wife, Julienne, supposed 
have remarked one such occasion. 
Scanlon uses his contacts with the 
dexterity expert juggler. vol- 
unteered, for instance, organize ben- 
efit cocktail party The ‘21’ Club for 
the New York-based Committee Pro- 
tect Journalists and succeeded getting 
A.M. Rosenthal the Times and all 
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three network anchors Dan Rather, 
Tom Brokaw, and Peter Jennings 
agree turn lure potential fat- 
donors, unprecedented show 
media force. Meanwhile, since the event 
occurred while was working for the 
tobacco companies during the trial 
Newark, Scanlon issued invitations 
his own hook reporters covering the 
case, this despite tight limit put the 
number guests ‘21’, which was 
donating the drinks and eats. al- 
ways telling you how close was 
with other says Dan 
LeDuc, The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
one the trial reporters who received 
invitation, he’d had dinner with 
Warren Hoge the Times had Peter 
Jennings over the house. He’d make 
the point he’d represented CBS and 
used Mike Wallace’s name lot. 
once told me, dropped your name 
vain Ted Koppel last night’ pos- 
sible guest the tobacco issue.”’ 

development that could deepen 
Scanlon’s involvement with the working 
press, and journalists Anthony Lu- 
kas and Frances Fitzgerald, among oth- 
ers, are attempting start journalism 
review along the lines the old More, 
with which Scanlon had also been in- 
volved. According Scanlon, the proj- 
ected publication, for which the would- 
founders are soliciting financial back- 
ing, would concern itself not only with 
the news media, but with advertising, 
book publishing, and public relations, 
well. 


took Scanlon, who fifty-four, sev- 
eral false starts before finding his metier 
p.r. impresario. Raised the son 
transit worker the Bronx, spent 
his teenage years Catholic seminary 
and, for time, considered becoming 
Christian Brother. abandoned the 
idea, however discovered 
explains and taught for while 
parochial school before becoming 
textbook salesman and eventually ed- 
itor Coward McCann. During the late 
1960s become involved liberal pol- 
itics working Eugene McCarthy’s 
campaign, helping organize group 
called Take Brooklyn Out the War 
and was appointed Mayor John Lind- 
say deputy commissioner the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration. 
During the city’s financial crisis the 


served briefly press sec- 
retary investment banker Felix Ro- 
hatyn and worked contact man 
the nexus that exists between the busi- 
ness world and government, where good 
friends and political can afford 
one respectable living. Scanlon set 
his own p.r. firm 1976, but his break- 
through into the big time did not really 
come until six years later, when met 
Van Gordon Sauter, then executive vice- 
president the CBS Broadcast Group, 
cocktail party. Typically, Sauter 
found Scanlon and 
subsequently hired him deal with the 
press after General Westmoreland sued 
the network for libel, claiming that 
CBS documentary called The Uncounted 
Enemy: Vietnam Deception had in- 
accurately portrayed him trying de- 
ceive his superiors regarding the size 
enemy forces Vietnam. 

Although CBS had hired the heavier 
legal guns the Wall Street firm 
Cravath, Swaine Moore the net- 
work was getting the worst the 
battle the press conferences. 
was lot more stake than winning the 
case the says Scanlon, 
looking back. was trying preserve 
the most important product CBS had, 
which was the credibility its news- 
And that regard, says, 
was getting 

Once hired, Scanlon and his staff 
spent months absorbing the voluminous 
documents, then came with elab- 
orate strategy put the net- 
work back the offensive. public 
relations campaign process. 
doesn’t happen says Scan- 
lon. clients see bad story the 
Times and want you get someone 
write story it’s not true. That’s 
not the way First, put 
stop CBS’s practice giving out 
whenever was attacked 
Westmoreland his lawyer, Dan Burt; 
instead, the network began hold 
counter press conferences, during which 
the CBS lawyer, David Boies, pro- 
ducer George Crile would attack right 
back. ‘‘Before, the story would 
attacks CBS,’ and down 
the fifteenth paragraph there’s some 
kind Scanlon recalls. 
was real contest, and the press al- 
ways loves 

Then tried switch the attention 
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reporters from Crile’s questionable 
conduct putting together his story 
his coaching witnesses, for example, 
and his near exclusion testimony that 
ran counter his thesis and get them 
look the substance the program 
i.e., that the American public had 
been badly deceived about how well the 
war was going and that this deception 
led the commitment more men 
the effort. the 50,000 Ameri- 
cans who died that war died after the 
Tet says Scanlon aide Jim 
Noonan, veteran the conflict and now 
executive Home Box Office. 
were saying, ‘we know Crile 
broke the rules, but the real question is: Did 
Westmoreland lie?’ That’s what 
wanted reporters concentrate 

When Scanlon got his hands hot 
pretrial deposition, such the one for- 
mer Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
Namara gave, telling things about the 
war had never stated publicly before, 
Scanlon would contact respected jour- 
nalist, such the since-deceased 
Charles Mohr, who had covered Viet- 
nam for Time and The New York Times, 
and sit him down with the papers 
suite Cravath. The result that in- 
stance was full-page story the Times 
that concentrated the importance 
what was the CBS documentary rather 
than how was made. 

Scanlon also got sixteen-page, 
single-spaced press release giving 
blow-by-blow account the network’s 
argument and sent out, not only 
reporters who cover the media but also 
some 2,000 what Scanlon calls 
Opinion Forming Elites. 
These consist (he still uses the list) 
top magazine and newspaper editors, 
quotable academics, serious journalists, 
powerful politicians and business leaders 
people who control not only what gets 
printed talked about over the air, but 
what gets whispered well. firm 
believer the power Scan- 
lon says, the beginning had 
sense from the gossip that CBS was 
going lose this case. Everybody was 
hearing it. Mike Wallace had heard 
and said Bill Paley had heard and 
was troubled it. When you get that 
kind gossip hurts; demoralizes all 
the 

Then there was the problem the 
book Maiter Honor, Don Kowet, 
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much-expanded version article 
Kowet had co-written for Guide, at- 
tacking Crile and the methods had 
used produce the documentary and 
which was coming out the early spring 
1984, several months before the trial 
was scheduled start. Jim 
Noonan recalls, that the book 
would become the primer for reporters 
covering the trial and that far 
down hill shit we’d never get back 
discredit the account, Scanlon 
got galley the book and sent every 
CBS news person copy what each 
had been quoted saying. Not surpris- 
ingly, fifteen them responded that 
Kowet had got all wrong. Scanlon then 
sent these replies, together with three- 
page attack the book, sprinkled with 
legalisms the libel genre such 
around the country, who, 
cases, referred the criticism their 
reviews. Then, when Kowet toured the 
talk shows, Noonan and Crile dogged 
him around the country, showing 
person callers during the phone-in 
parts. Crile, who had well-honed 
debating manner, succeeded well 
rattling Kowet the middle dis- 
Kowet says, pull out 
some piece paper, saying proved 
something other, and simply act 
stunned’’ that, despite having been 
coached how fight effectively 
camera, Kowet canceled several appear- 
ances and the tour became bust. All 
all, says Noonan, the time the trial was 
ready start, killed the 

While the really valuable part Scan- 
lon’s work for CBS was done the time 
the case reached the court, the tobacco 
lawsuit last year spent most his 
time jousting with the half-dozen 
reporters they covered the trial. this 
endeavor, his most formidable adversary 
far was Morton Mintz, now retired, 
but then the fire-breathing 
reporter who had spent many 
his thirty years The Washington 
Post tracking down cases companies 
selling unsafe products the public. 
was Mintz, now sixty-seven, who the 
1960s broke the thalidomide-birth de- 
fects story and who the 1970s wrote 
articles that helped lead the with- 
drawal from the market the notorious 
Dalkon Shield IUD. saw covering the 
tobacco trial last year chance ex- 


amine the heretofore secret internal 
workings the cigarette companies. 
This was because Cippolone’s lawyer, 
Marc Edell, over the furious protests 
the defendants’ lawyers, had managed 
the preliminary discovery process 
obtain memos, letters, and reports sug- 
gesting what and when the tobacco com- 
panies knew the growing body 
scientific evidence. One document, for 
instance, pointed the existence 
among ciga- 
rette companies avoid doing any in- 
house biomedical research lest come 
embarrassingly negative conclusions. 
says, according the scientific 
evidence, produces product that kills 
350,000 Americans every year and, un- 
like the automobile industry the drug 
industry, has managed down through the 
years not only escape having pay 
penny single smoker, but has also 
managed stave off any significant dis- 
covery, primarily because the cost 
taking them was prohibitive for most 
lawyers. one had yet been able 
find out what they knew and when they 
knew about the health effects smok- 
ing and what they did did not about 
it. This trial was opportunity find 
out the answers these 


eedless say, this approach 
did not sit well with Scanlon, 
who had been hired not the 
tobacco companies them- 
selves, but Arnold Porter 
Washington, D.C., and 
Shook Hardy Bacon Kan- 
sas City, the law firms repre- 
senting Philip Morris and 
Lorillard arrangement 
that would help prevent evidence his 
advice and counsel from being subpoe- 
naed future plaintiffs. Scanlon 
wanted reporters report the minutiae 
the elaborate company defense, which 
involved intricate scientific testimony 
about whether the type lung cancer 
Mrs. Cipollone died from was the kind 
that medical research had most clearly 
linked smoking; about whether ciga- 
rette advertising promotes smoking itself 
simply the desirability particular 
brand; about whether, regardless the 
advertising, she had reason know that 
cigarette smoking was not good for her 
and therefore should assume responsi- 
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bility for her own death. are com- 
panies,’’ Scanlon says, 
legitimate product that everyone 
knows the dangers of, and the country 
wants something about it, let peo- 
ple something about it. But until then 
don’t think people have the right try 
better their futures the world the 
expense the tobacco companies.”’ 

get Mintz see more his way, 
Scanlon tried number tactics, one 
which was send aide, Peter 
Hirsch, talk Mintz during recess 
one day after the defense had begun pre- 
senting its case and, Scanlon’s think- 
ing, was not getting adequate attention 
The Washington Post. said 
his people were unhappy with cov- 
Mintz recalls. turned out 
that their witness that day had gotten 
money from the Council for Tobacco 
Research and was saying the same thing 
they’ve been saying for years. Hirsch 
said, going take this the 
highest levels Washington,’ which 
didn’t know whether they meant Kay 
Graham the president the United 
States, but took threat.’’ Scanlon 
also tried put dent Mintz’s cred- 
ibility passing around his copy and, 
according several reporters, saying 
things like, this stuff. Isn’t 
unfair? Come on, would you write some- 
thing like 

was the trickle-down theory 
public says Dan LeDuc 
The Philadelphia Inquirer. was 
probably the best reporter the country 
the tobacco industry and lot 
looked him and turned him when 
something happened ask this that 
was really new. saw them trying 
hammer him way try diminish 
him the eyes other 

one instance, Scanlon even spoke 
the publisher another publication 
also one Scanlon’s prominent me- 
dia friends and apparently tried 
impugn his reporter’s objectivity la- 
beling the reporter wholly owned 
subsidiary Morton 

the end, Philip Morris and Lorillard 
were let off the hook, partly because 
Mrs. Cipollone had begun smoking their 
cigarettes after manufacturers were re- 
quired print the surgeon general’s 
warning the packs, and she should 
have known better. But landmark 
decision the same jury found against the 
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was all this about?’ ‘Free 


‘What’s your favorite color?’ ‘Free 


Liggett Group, whose cigarettes she had 
smoked before the mandated warning, 
for express and 
ordered the company pay $400,000 
the ground that, considering what 
knew ought have known about the 
state medical research, Liggett should 
have warned people that smoking. even 
was not necessarily lethal, least 
could harmful their health. The trial 
over, Scanlon still didn’t abandon his 
attack Mintz. wrote blistering 
four-page, single-spaced letter, plus ad- 
dendum, Peter Behr, financial news 
editor The Washington Post, with 
copy editor Benjamin Bradlee, 
which criticized Mintz’s coverage 
paragraph paragraph and complained 
that the reporter had given 346 para- 
graphs the case and only 
the cigarette companies’ side. put 
Mintz has long since lost any sense 
objectivity issues involving the to- 
bacco and requested 
meeting with Behr discuss this 
more polite response re- 
butting Scanlon’s points and rejecting 
his request for the meeting, Behr wrote: 
let our coverage like the 
jury’s verdict speak for 
Considering all the friends needs 
among journalists, Scanlon cannot af- 
ford abrasive every time fails 
get his way. And, annoys, 
also seems able work his way back 


into the good graces most reporters. 
one those rogues you always 
forgive even when does something 
you don’t like and love him when 
does says The Washington 
Eleanor Randolph, who first ran into him 
the Westmoreland trial. all the 
times I’ve dealt with him there’s been 
lot froth and hoopla, but when push 
came shove, would tell the 
truth, and that’s what counts with 

Scanlon often manages maintain 
certain detachment from his work. This 
seems have been true the instance 
the Dartmouth Review, which tried 
sell the press case which 
three student journalists 
CBS’s Morley Safer calls 
them had been suspended put 
probation not for smuggling tape re- 
corder into the classroom William 
Cole, black music professor, but be- 
cause the outrageous things they were 
writing their magazine. 
tually, John has good says Safer. 
representing these people played 
straight; didn’t become one 
Safer’s Minutes piece, while 
came down hard the students 
behavior was abominable, and 
the college had every right suspend 
depicted the professor not entirely un- 
flaky himself. 

Unbeknownst Safer, Scanlon had 
coached the students what say 
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advance how cool down their in- 
terview style, which then had been 
somewhat excitable and contentious. 
says Chris Baldwin, editor 
the Review the time and one the 
suspended students, told stress 
themes, not facts the iree-speech an- 
gle and not the nitty gritty what hap- 
pened with Cole. every interview 
after that was ‘What’s this all about?’ 
‘Free speech.’ your favorite 
color?’ ‘Free speech.’ foil attempts 
television reporters edit out the 
students’ main messages, Scanlon told 
them make their point over and over 
again would appear everywhere. 
makes you feel weird, 
said, keep bringing back Baldwin 
recalls. also told them that their 
interviews with Safer they should lay off 
criticizing Cole. ‘‘Mr. Scanlon said 
[Cole] his own worst enemy; let him 
defend himself and you guys look like 
clean-cut innocent kids and let him hang 
This what happened, more 
less. the says Bald- 
win, Professor Cole going 
about how were his ‘aura space,’ 
and mean people just started laughing. 
Can you imagine Middle America eating 
meat loaf out there and comes some- 
one they’ve been told Ivy League 
professor and they’re expecting someone 
like Professor Kingsfield Paper 
Chase? mean just didn’t 
all his customers, Scanlon says, 
the hardest train the fine art deal- 
ing with the news media are the media 
themselves. This partly because jour- 
nalists don’t much like the idea ac- 
cepting advice from public relations 
people, partly because they don’t like 
being the subject stories. Edward 
Murrow was fond saying, 
press not thin-skinned, has 
year after the CBS-Westmoreland 
trial, when The Boston Globe was being 
sued for libel John Lakian, 
unsuccessful Republican candidate for 
governor Massachusetts whom the 
paper had accused exaggerating his 
educational attainments implying, for 
instance, that had graduated from 
Harvard when Harvard could find rec- 
ord his attendance the paper fol- 
lowed its usual method dealing with 
media inquiries: clammed up. Before 
Scanlon came the scene, one the 
paper’s chief spokesmen was Sal Mic- 
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ciche, the assistant executive editor and 
himself lawyer, who liked answer 
reporters’ questions delivering lec- 
tures the libel law, saying little 
nothing about the case question. 
kindest way put about Sal that 
wouldn’t tell you your jacket was 
says David Brian, who covered 
the Lakian trial for the Boston Phoenix. 
Scanlon came the case, 
was 


espite grumblings from staff 
members over the paper’s ac- 
quiring outside flack 
grumblings that grew louder 
when they heard that Scanlon 
was being paid $1,000 day 
(Scanlon says was paid lot 
less) Scanlon soon proved 
his worth. were 
stunned the outset that the 
paper thought had hire public re- 
lations counsel, but soon proved 
stroke says Walter Robin- 
son, who wrote the offending article and 
now Globe Washington correspond- 
ent. One helpful thing Scanlon did right 
off was encourage Robinson talk 
with George Crile CBS, who was able 
prepare him psychologically for the 
ordeal was about face the paper’s 
main witness. Crile did,’’ Ro- 
binson recalls, convince that 
was really like combat there and 
that they’d try tear down emo- 
tionally and psychologically the point 
where begin doubt the story my- 

Scanlon also talked Globe executives 
into opening the press. Further- 
more, turned the paper’s advantage 
the necessity handing over the 
plaintiff internal documents, including 
Robinson’s notes and unpublished ma- 
terial, giving them out reporters 
make all the reporters who covered 
the trial come away hugely impressed 
with how much work Robinson had put 
into this story. may have made some 
mistakes, but certainly was not put 
together frivolously.’’ Scanlon also 
shadowed the lawyer, Nor- 
man Roy Grutman, often appearing 
the end-of-the-day synopses delivered 
the courthouse steps counter Grut- 
man’s version what had happened and 
ridicule the lawyer and his blue-suited 


boy and the Indeed, the out- 
of-court skirmishing what irritated 
Superior Court Judge George Jacobs 
called courtstep grew 
spirited that jurors leaving the build- 
ing were danger coming within ear- 
shot. Finally, the judge warned the 
parties that they didn’t moderate their 
exchanges would declare mistrial. 

Judge Jacobs was even less happy 
about maneuver involving the dramatic 
highlight the trial. Because there was 
little documentary evidence the con- 
trary, Grutman had been arguing that his 
client had never lied about his résumé 
and that Robinson had misinterpreted in- 
nocent campaign statements for the pur- 
pose maligning him. Globe lawyers, 
however, managed obtain deposi- 
tion Lakian had sworn part 
court proceeding involving old busi- 
ness lawsuit which had been in- 
volved. Because its quasi-legal status, 
the document did not fall into the cate- 
gory requiring that the Globe give 
Lakian’s lawyer part the discovery 
process. Grutman, therefore, didn’t 
know existed. 

said you never actually 
you got degree from Harvard, isn’t that 
so? the Globe’s lawyer, Francis Fox, 
asked Lakian the stand. That’s cor- 
rect, Lakian replied. Fox then pulled out 
the deposition, handed him, and 
asked him read it. Then, response 
questions Fox, Lakian admitted 
had said that had master’s degree 
arts and sciences from Harvard. 

The production this deposition took 
Lakian, Grutman, the judge, and the 
packed courtroom surprise. Not, 
however, the press. Despite order for- 
bidding the distribution documents 
the media before they had been entered 
into evidence, the deposition had been 
slipped reporters the end the pre- 
vious day’s session they especially 
the television reporters would have 
time prepare proper fanfare for it. 
That night, WGBH, Boston’s public tel- 
evision station, not only showed Laki- 
an’s queasy expression read 
through the statement, but was also able 
get the document itself set for the 
cameras viewers could see for them- 
selves the contradiction between state- 
ment and fact. 

Scanlon! 
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A1908 law pits 


railroad employer against 


gein the 


overdue. 


For most American workers, 
job-related means 
workers’ 
fault” recovery, guaranteed 
benefits and rehabilitation. 

But not for injured railroad 
workers. 

They come under 1908 
law, the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act (FELA). FELA 
guarantees nothing. 
employee with slick lawyer 
might win big. employee 
might get nothing—despite 
crippling disability. 

FELA works that way 
because was enacted before 
state workers’ compensation 
systems were put into place. 

For instance, FELA 
provide for rehabilitation. 
fact, rehabilitation dis- 
couraged because could 
hurt employee’s chances 
with jury. Modern compen- 
sation systems stress helping 
the injured worker become 
productive again. 

And let anybody tell 
you that big awards under 


FELA promote safety. The 
reverse true. Winning 
losing depends upon who 

FELA rewards the placing 
blame, not the improvement 
safety. 

FELA expensive, too. 
Between 1981 and 1988, 
employee injuries dropped 
almost half—but FELA costs 
doubled. The tab now tops 
billion dollars year, taking 
more than cents out 
every gross revenue dollar 
paid railroad shippers and 
consumers. FELA amounts 
hidden tax rail 
shipments. 


Who likes FELA? 


small group specialized 


lawyers like FELA—a lot. 
When you collect between 
and percent big settle- 
ment, you can afford few 
losses. 1988, alone, FELA 
was worth estimated $170 
million fees. 


FELA should 
repealed. 


1908, FELA was good 
idea. But the past years 
have seen better ideas come 
along, namely, no-fault 
workers’ compensation. Today, 
this legal dinosaur unfair 
injury victims, inhibits rail 
and siphons off 
dollars that could used 
improve safety and service. 

change long overdue. 

For more information, write: 
FELA, Dept. CJR-B, Associa- 
tion American Railroads, 
Street, NW, Washington, 
20001. 


ASSOCIATION 
OFAMERICAN 
RAILROADS 
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BERNARD WEISBERGER 


The Yellow Kids opens with story that 
literally socko. The date July 17, 
1898. Santiago, Cuba, victorious 
American soldiers are preparing for the 
ceremonial hoisting the Stars and 
Stripes over the palace the former 
Spanish governor. Suddenly, New 
York World correspondent, Sylvester 
Scovel, appears the roof and demands 
role the flag-raising. Ordered down 
the American commander, General 
William Shafter, Scovel argues his case 
briskly, and then punches the general 
the jaw. Now that’s confrontational 
journalism! There, full display, the 
arrogance the yellow press that pro- 
voked what John Hay called the 
did little war’’ with Spain. 

Except that, Joyce Milton records, 
didn’t happen that way all. The 
punch-out story was the distortion 
rival reporter. followed Scovel his 
grave. Milton finds symbolic clue 
what she sees wild exaggeration 
the the American 
reporters Cuba. While not exonerating 
them completely, she raises interesting 
questions and provides fresh angle 
oft-told tale. 

Milton’s title derives from character 
the colored funnypapers that came 


Bernard Weisberger the author The 
American Newspaperman. 


Missouri Historical Society 


with the Sunday editions Joseph Pu- 
who was forever stirring 
journalism became term 
lofty reproach for coverage that pan- 
dered vulgar tastes. The label was 
hung conspicuously the World and 
William Randolph Hearst’s rival New 
York Journal (which eventually hired 
away the original creator Yel- 
low Kid’’). 

The book’s time frame the period 
from 1895 1898, when the Journal 
and the World, locked circulation 
war, vied see who could most sen- 
sationally cover the bitter Cuban insur- 
rection that finally ended with U.S. 
intervention. Both papers shamelessly 
romanticized the uprising. Both milked 
the agony the Cuban people, ravaged 
guerrilla fighting, for shock head- 
lines. Both (plus few other New York 
dailies) sent correspondents puff the 
insurgents’ exploits. All pretense ob- 
jectivity was abandoned and little was 
said about divisions Cuban opinion, 
the manipulative role American inves- 
tors, the uncertainty leaders both 
Madrid and Washington the out- 


than complexity. 

Yet Milton puts the blame the ed- 
itors and owners, rather than the cor- 
themselves. The 
correspondents were not, she insists, 
money-conscious cynics; rather, they 
were young men from respectable fam- 
ilies, excited the adventure the new 
that acts’’ and full high- 
minded notions, she puts it, about 
social progress, and the su- 
periority American Un- 
like city reporters those days, foreign 
correspondents were often college-edu- 
cated, looking for the kind stardom 
that was shifting away from editor/pub- 
lishers and toward reporters. turned 
out, most the reporters Milton’s 
gallery are long forgotten, though she 
does introduce two whose reputations 
lasted the vain and irresolute Richard 
Harding Davis and the ostentatiously 
sinful Stephen Interestingly, 
Davis observed that the war lasted long 
would bore him death; Crane was 
chronically irresponsible about dead- 
lines and details. Neither, short, was 
typical working jcurnalist. 

Prejudices notwithstanding, Milton 
says, the reporters did not fake stories, 
but they did provide material that could 
exaggerated back home. Richard 
Harding Davis, for instance, reported 
incident which three young Cuban 
women New York were sus- 
pected carrying letters insurgent 
leaders. official order they were 


Getting shape 
for adventure: 
Stuck Jackson- 


boat could 


off Cuba, 
Stephen Crane 
(left) and Harry 
Scovel began 
riding together 
every afternoon 


come they wished. Hysteria sold better 


ville, Florida, until 


found take them 


4 


taken cabin where, according 


Davis’s story, ‘‘they were then un- 
dressed and searched.’’ The undressing 
and search had been conducted ma- 
tron, but Davis’s failure specify 
much allowed the Journal illustrate 
his story with Frederic Remington 
drawing naked girl (rear view) sur- 
rounded evil-looking Spaniards. 
Crane’s words: were fought our 
managing editors tooth and nail 

.[and] urged remember that 
the American people were collection 
super-nervous idiots who would im- 
mediately have convulsions did not 
throw them some news any news.”’ 

Focusing such entertaining anec- 
dotes, Milton fails stress the institu- 
tional forces driving editors and owners 
toward yellow journalism. The cost 
success was high. Hearst and Pulitzer 
needed more circulation earn back the 
money they spent building circulation 
treadmill sensationalism for 
American journalism that has always 
been private-enterprise combination 
entertainment and public service. Arthur 
Brisbane, who held high editorial posts 
under both Pulitzer and Hearst, seems 
have typified the paradox. was, said 
friend, than willing sacrifice 
himself for the common people. 
much money 

Milton also fails show how jour- 
nalism bound with the larger cul- 
ture. The press fomenteu war fever, but 
certainly the country was willing 
infected. public troubled recent 
depression, labor troubles, and urban 
corruption, simple foray into easy 
war liberation was welcome relief. 

The interlude was brief, however, and 
relatively short time muckraking 
would replace warmongering the road 
reportorial glory, with brand new 
cast. get back Scovel: what really 
happened that day Santiago was that, 
was apologizing Shafter, the 
general cursed him and apparently threw 
the first punch. Scovel was arrested, 
shipped New York, fired Pulitzer, 
and then re-hired when the truth caught 
up. But though returned Cuba, his 
heart was longer journalism. 
1902, became Havana’s first auto- 
mobile dealer. 
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PETER SCHRAG 


those who began journalism 
the late forties and early fifties, Rus- 
sell Baker’s new memoir has wonder- 
ful familiarity familiar because all 
seem have begun roughly the same 
territory. Baker’s case, was the Bal- 
timore Sun, seemingly more exalted 
place than, say, the Bergen Record 
the Paso Herald-Post the Hayward 
Daily Review, but the assignments and 
the stories were the same, not mention 
the uncertainties, the pay, and the people 
worked with, and for. year 
never going great police reporter. 
disliked the brutality the policeman’s 
world, disliked the endless hours 
idling police stations, disliked the ig- 
norance and prejudices too many po- 
blows the first murder 
story trips over because can’t de- 
cipher the police report and because 
cop willing help him. lot 
could make similar confessions. 
Because this new book 
about Baker’s early career news- 
paperman his attempt the news- 
room fulfill his widowed mother’s 
incessant injunction some- 
prosaic stuff than his earlier memoir, 
Growing Up. the same time, can’t 
think any biography that rings true 


Peter Schrag the editorial page editor 
The Sacramento Bee. 


Editor 


Police 


what starting out journalism the 
forties was like. 

Baker had stick out longer than 
most the cop shop, the endless re- 
writes handouts from the Knights 
Columbus, Hadassah, and the American 
Legion, the coverage commence- 
ments and lectures and outdoor shows 
and the lines the tax collector’s office 
filing day, the first, botched interview 
with the visiting novelist poet whose 
work you had never read (in Baker’s case 
was Evelyn Waugh, mine W.H. 
Auden) and who, therefore, could not 
confronted with anything but the most 
banal questions. ‘‘How you feel,”’ 
Baker asked the sour-faced Waugh, 
what surely must have been one the 
great all-purpose questions the time, 
the arrest Cardinal Min- 
Still more embarrassing, the 
interview had conducted the 
presence star feature writer the 
rival paper. 


lowly, course, the drudgery was 
replaced better assignments, 
though not the kind pay that 
would match them that young father 
Baker was the early fifties 
could comfortably support family on. 
was only the Sun’s star foreign cor- 
respondents who lived high off the hog 
and could casually cable the managing 
editor SEND FIVE THOUSAND IM- 
was only the stars who 
could even call him Buck. others 
was Mr. Dorsey, and Mr. Dorsey, they 
were sure, had idea who they even 
were. 
Baker’s slow climb takes place, 
usually did those days, against back- 
ground Guild organizing and office 


THE 


melodrama Neil Swanson, the 
stuffed-shirt executive editor, who pun- 
ished people for their candor and kept 
faithful old hands on, doing scut work 
token pay ‘‘until they ran 
vs. Young, the heroic city editor who 
understood and encouraged his reporters 
and our conviction that 
were doing something terribly important 
and ought keep doing well even 
though the people who owned [the 
paper] and ran didn’t seem under- 
stand why has always been 
the Youngs this world who con- 
vince young reporters that attempts 
write fiction plays dreams going 
law school would not necessarily lead 
higher calling than what they were 
already doing. 

Eventually there came what Baker 
calls the offer, delivered 
that same Buck Dorsey during 
three-martini lunch the Chesapeake 
Club, that Baker London for cou- 
ple years cover the coronation 
Queen Elizabeth and pretty much any- 
thing else that suited his fancy. Certainly 
not all get sent London before 
we’re thirty reporters for major news- 
papers, but his case was probably 
less miracle than suggests; 
have project from what know 
about his work assume that, the 
time that lunch, was already first- 
rate writer and not just fellow who 
worked hard and got lucky. But, like 
many writers trying establish them- 
selves, Baker may not have known then 
how good was the proper appre- 
ciation one’s own skills often hard 
come and the miracle-talk, 
therefore, may more than false mod- 
esty. When, and how, does any jour- 
nalist first really understand that 
better than average, either reporter 
or, more subtle still, writer? One 
wishes that Baker had devoted little 
more attention the question had 
allowed read little more what 
had written, and told little more 
about how learned the craft and what, 
precisely, learned. 

Baker arrived London charm- 
ing innocent walks Westmin- 
ster, wearing the top hat and tails 
required for the occasion, cover the 
coronation, and eventually discovers 


that the reason the people along the way 
are applauding him that carrying 
his lunch brown paper bag, 
ular brown bagging his lunch 
the coronation.’’ The political so- 
phistication develops later, London, 
and subsequently, Washington cor- 
respondent for the Sun and, after 1954, 
for The New York Times. Such sophis- 
tication would have been hard not de- 
velop, given U.S. Senate peopled with 
the likes Everett Dirksen, Styles 
Bridges, and Richard Russell, and led 
that ambitious Democrat Lyndon 
Johnson, who was trying every trick 
the book co-opt influential journalists 
through something approaching the bla- 
tant exchange favors. the same 
time, political insiderism never became 
the obsessive attraction for Baker that 
did for others. Nor was ever powerful 
enough overcome the guilt walking 
away from Buck Dorsey, who had be- 
come his editor-father, order take 
his job the Times. 


first miracle, Dorsey-ex-machina 

was enter his life again. Having 
then become bored member 
the Times Washington bureau, and hav- 
ing decided, rightly wrongly, that 
would never become great reporter, 
Baker was offered job columnist 
the Sun, offer that James Res- 
ton, one the great talent spotters 
American journalism, quickly matched 
behalf the Times. And Russell 
this day. 

There was, course, obsession, 
but another and all-too-familiar kind; 
came from that mother and her Depres- 
sion-driven homilies. nice, 
imagines her saying re- 
sponse the news his having won 
the Pulitzer Prize 1979. shows that 
you buckle down and work hard 
able make something yourself 
for chuckle, but those his gen- 
eration understand, does, that 
has darker side: primitive faith 
mother [keeping] always restless, 
discontented, always slightly guilty for 
not amounting something little bit 


1962, more than decade after the 


Short takes 


The banning 
Paul Robeson 


the midst this crescendo [the 
Communist] alarm, Eleanor Roosevelt’s 
son Elliot announced that Paul Robeson 
would appear his mother’s Sunday 
afternoon television show, with 
Mrs. Roosevelt,’’ debate with Rep- 
resentative Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., 
and the black Mississippi Republican 
committeeman Perry Howard 
role the Negro American political 
might just well have an- 
nounced the imminent appearance the 
devil. NBC once received hundreds 
hostile phone calls; the state com- 
mander the American Legion told the 
press that Robeson’s purpose would 
incite and bigotry’’; the Cath- 
olic War Veterans demanded that the 
networks protect 
from exposure anti-American propa- 
ganda; and the Hearst paper, the New 
York Journal-American, put its front 
page anti-Robeson story right next 
article hailing Senator McCarthy for 
having ‘‘named’’ two 
State Department employees. 

Less than twenty-four hours after 
Robeson’s appearance had been an- 
nounced, was canceled. NBC 
spokesman told the press that Mrs. Roo- 
sevelt had been and Paul 
Robeson would not appear her pro- 
gram indeed, would never appear 
NBC long the network could help 
thereby making him the first Amer- 
ican officially banned from tele- 
vision. 

Howard Fast challenged Mrs. Roo- 
sevelt speak out against censorship 
Robeson concert scheduled for the fol- 
lowing week, but Mrs. Roosevelt de- 
clined any comment except for the non 
sequitur after reporters pressed her 
that the television discussion was have 
been one and Robeson 
would not have had time 
express his point When pri- 
vate citizen wrote ask her why she 
had not publicly objected cancellation 
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Paul Robeson speaking against 
antilabor bill Washington, D.C., 1948 


the program, Mrs. Roosevelt replied, 
because was away and, any 
case, the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has the final say these programs. 
can, course, think several other 
Negro Americans who are better quali- 
fied speak than Mr. Robeson because 
they are more objective. However, 
would not afraid anything Mr. 
Robeson might 

Refraining from any attack the 
Roosevelts, Robeson aimed his fire 
NBC. The banning was ‘‘a sad com- 
mentary our professions democ- 
said, but was not surprised 
that the network had balked candid 
had always balked any but stereo- 
typed presentations blacks (while 
freely opening its airways white su- 
premacists) and had consistently refused 
hire any skilled blacks its army 
technicians. Support for Robeson came 
from limited quarters only. The Afro- 
American printed editorial censorious 
the NBC action but most the 
black press remained silent. Roy 
Wilkins, speaking for the NAACP, de- 
layed long issuing statement that 
his lieutenant Henry Lee Moon sent him 
memo expressing anxiety that the 
NAACP had failed speak out expe- 
ditiously. The Progressive party and the 
American Civil Liberties Union did back 
Robeson’s right appear, and few 
members the left-wing Harlem Trade 
Union Council did picket NBC. But 
dominant opinion was represented 
editorial the New York Telegram-Sun: 
Paul Robeson had been and 
rightly 


From Paul Robeson, Martin Bauml 
Duberman. Knopf. 804 pp. $24.95 
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The uncrossable line 


The writers and players were friends but never peers. The players were apart: they 
were the ones who with 60,000 people watching had stand the Bob Feller 
fastball, had pitch Ted Williams with the bases loaded. That was the line, 
the line between doing it, and being the best the world, and writing about 
Certain things could written about on-the-field activities, mostly. But other 
things, even they clearly affected on-the-field behavior for instance, serious drink- 
ing could not written about. Rather, was the writer’s job, the player was 
drunk, get him safely back his room (and was the player’s job, the writer was 
drunk, get him back his room). The writers observed the code because they cher- 
ished their jobs and considered themselves immensely privileged. Yet there was 
always line separating them. Among the players there was the fear that perhaps some 
writer might write something unwelcome one day, the fear that although the writer 
might observe the code, was outside it. might slip and talk his wife and 
wives were outside the code. One spring Clare Trimble, the wife Joe Trimble, 
seemed spending lot time with Dickey, who was Bill Dickey’s wife. Soon 
the word came down that this was not good 

The tensions were always there. Lou Effrat The New York remembered 
one time when had been young reporter and another writer named Bill Slocum 
got sick from eating bad hot dog. The Yankee doctor gave Slocum some medicine. 
Someone mentioned Lou Gehrig, man about whom was believed nothing 
critical had ever been written. Gehrig said, writer sick good, hope gave 
the son bitch rat 


From Summer David Halberstam. William Morrow Company. 304 pp. $21.95 


The best apprenticeship 


Greene knew had given his best The Times London] and knew also what 
had received return. was quite sure that there was better career for 
young novelist than for some years sub-editor rather conservative 
hours, from four till around midnight wrote], give him 
plenty time his own work the morning when stili fresh from sleep 
let the office employ him during his hours fatigue. has the company 
intelligent and agreeable men greater experience than his own; not enclosed 
himself small room tormented the problems expression; and, except 
for rare periods rush, even his working hours leave him time for books and 
conversation (most brought book read between one piece copy and 
another). Nor the work monotonous. And while the young writer spending 
these amusing and unexacting hours, learning lessons valuable his own craft. 
removing the clichés reporters; compressing story the minimum 
length possible without ruining its 


From The Life Graham Greene, Norman Sherry. Viking. 783 pp. $29.95 


The sub- 
editors’ 
room at 
The Times, 


Graham 
Greene 

polished 
his skills 


1928, where 


Down with Reptilian News! 


DANIEL GOLEMAN 


What makes story Big News? 
recent panel discussion held Columbia 
after the Pulitzer board had chosen the 
winners the 1989 prizes, one board 
member defined news ‘‘what happens 
that you react That echoes another 
definition news once given 
what’s dangerous 

news what react to, Big News 
what’s novel and surprising, threat- 
ening worrisome. And that’s where 
the brain comes in. Information that 
react activates what neuroscience 
knows the the 
brain’s alarm system. The orienting re- 
sponse orchestrated the reticular 
activating system, network brain 
cells that begins the brainstem and 
woven into every major brain area, par- 
ticularly the limbic system, the center 
feelings such fear and anger. 

The response alerts the entire brain 
pay attention what novel, and com- 
pels the brain make sense it. those 
few seconds scrutiny suggest imme- 
diate physical danger, another alarm 
danger detected, the orienting re- 
sponse shuts down; the neural activity 
subsides. The entire process usually 
takes only few seconds. 

This arrangement has proved ex- 
tremely useful evolution, saving the 
lives countless animals. Its value 
attested the fact that the central 
nervous system every animal, from 
reptiles the phylogenetic ladder, 
has such alarm system. Indeed, the 
orienting response run part the 
brain ancient that sometimes 
called the reptilian brain. 


Daniel Goleman, psychologist who covers 
the behavioral sciences for The New York 
Times, the author Vital Lies, Simple 
Truths: The Psychology Self-deception. 


Thus, news that caters the orienting 
response that sends signal sur- 
prise and danger and tells the reader just 
enough signal that there im- 
mediate physical threat is, essen- 
tially, Reptilian News. 

Disasters are the epitome this kind 
news: they excite, then soothe, the 
savage brain. Reading such stories, psy- 
chological studies have found, paradox- 
ically makes people feel more secure 
about their own situation. The reptilian 
brain responds: happened there, 
them, not here, whew, what 
relief! 


millennia, Reptilian News 
its beastly form, warning 
calls and cries helped insure 
the survival species. Today, news 
lasting consequence, those events that 
will have drastic impact our species 
and planet, demands the involvement 
another part the brain: the cerebral 
cortex the thinking part the brain. 
The newest part the brain, the cor- 
tex sets apart from other species. 
reflects, inquires freely and deeply, pon- 
ders, weighs, comes with innovative 
responses. questions and looks for 
fresh answers. The cortex demands 
Thinking News explanatory journal- 
ism that provides context, draws out im- 
plications, makes connections, gives 
meaning. While Reptilian News de- 
scribes incidents isolation from their 
context, Thinking News describes the 
conditions that underlie those incidents 
and teases out patterns that connect 
incident larger web meaning. 
There is, course, tradition jour- 
nalism all too fragile most venues 
that exemplifies Thinking News. But 
need more it, and need more 
ways reporting it. 
The largest, most significant stories 
our time rarely any given 


day. They involve slow, inexorable 
trends that are sub-threshhold for most 
journalists for most everyone, fact. 
Take, for example, the slow rusting 
away our infrastructure each year 
businesses and governments defer re- 
pairs; that story surfaces the form 
jets that lose hatches midflight, 
bridges that collapse. 

take the number one cause death 
the planet: diarrhea caused con- 
taminated water and food. About 14,000 
children die every day, yet read 
virtually nothing about it, nor read 
about the intricate mix politics and 
economics that lies behind it. 

The biggest sub-threshhold story 
the century may well the slow and 
steady devastation the planet from our 
species’ wasteful and sloppy habits 
living it. This story that unfolds 
over decades, not centuries. We’ve 
had reporting it, and 
large. The Valdez oil spill, the ozone 
hole, the greenhouse effect have, each 
turn, captured headlines, then faded. 

The larger untold story behind them 
all would make connection between 
our living habits and the industries 
that feed them and the slow erosion 
the planet’s habitability. 

propose new Thinking News beat 
fill the gap: daily life dissected. Sto- 
ries would lay bare the links between the 
habits our daily lives and the devas- 
tation the planet. They would show 
how small act repeated millions has 
immense consequences. 

Consider the maxim information 
theory which holds that the entity which 
takes information most freely, regis- 
ters its meaning most thoroughly, and 
responds most flexibly the most via- 
ble. That holds true whether the entity 

the flow information free 
society like our own the news media 
serve our collective sensory organs, 
taking and registering crucial data. 
The media focus the world creates 
collective reality, and doing defines 
what our options for response might be. 

Reptilian News tells only what 
need know for our personal survival, 
save our necks. Thinking News can 
tell what need know survive 
species. And times like these 
can’t without it. 


COLUMBIA JOURNALISM REVIEW 


The Chicago Trib: 
back the futures 


Journalism always brings surprises, but none 
quite like the article David Protess 
the Press Play Prosecutor Covering 
FBI cyr, July/August), which 
criticizes the Chicago Tribune for ag- 
gressive reporting the commodities in- 
vestigation. First, plead guilty his charge 
aggressive reporting. Second, plead in- 
nocent all the innuendoes tosses our 
way that had made error (but the 
truth couldn’t find one), that 
shouldn’t bother people after hours (but 
can’t bring himself say this wrong), that 
shouldn’t use sources break stories 
interest the public (but Protess can’t bring 
himself say this wrong, either). 
throws around innuendoes without making 
serious journalistic point can discern. The 
one point that comes clean that should 
wait for the press release and the press con- 
ference strange advice from person who 
professes teach journalism. 

WILLIAM NEIKIRK 

Financial editor 


Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, 


David Protess’s main contention seems 
that newspaper and others covering 
important story acted irresponsibly relying 
heavily information anonymous 
sources and doggedly pursuing interviews 
with futures traders who would rather have 
been left alone. 

There doubt that questions about the 
proper ways pursue such stories are im- 
portant and very much the minds many 
editors and reporters today. subtler hands, 
the article could have contributed immensely 
the debate over how the working 
press should balance individual’s right 
presumption innocence with the public’s 
right know that may the unwitting 
victim fraud. 

Unfortunately, Protess never bothers ex- 
amine why concluded that the public’s 
need know was paramount this case. 
expresses great concern for the rights 
the 100 traders said under FBI 
scrutiny, concern share. But never 
mentions our responsibility the thousands 
unsuspecting victims the alleged frauds 
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the way that, today’s global economy, 
such cheating could reverberate through the 
financial system and affect stock, bond, and 
commodity prices from Wall Street the Far 
East. 

really suggesting that, rather than 
using anonymous sources, should have 
spiked our initial stories and allowed the pos- 
sible frauds continue until the grand jury 
was ready issue indictments? 

Protess twice suggests that acted cav- 
alierly writing what did about the in- 
vestigation even though there has never been 
any public acknowledgement its 
truth, the Chicago Board 
Trade and the Chicago Mercantile Exchange 
both acknowledged within hours after 
broke the first story that they had received 
federal subpoenas seeking documents per- 
taining hundreds millions trades that 
had cleared the floors since 1983. guess 
Protess also missed Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh’s statement network televi- 
sion three days later that the investigation 
Chicago was and 
and illustrated need for 
federal role investigating alleged 
fraud the nation’s securities and futures 
exchanges. 

All all, though, suppose biggest 
complaint Protess’s vague insistence that 
the Tribune somehow trampled the 
rights many traders and were involved 

Protess quotes one trader who complains 
that our reporters upset him and his wife 
telling them over the telephone that be- 
lieved had received grand jury subpoena. 
The trader responded that had not been 
subpoenaed; what Protess neglects say 
that dropped the matter that point and 
never mentioned the man’s name our 
newspaper. 

fact, this example suggests, our ed- 
itors and reporters took extreme care before 
publicly identifying any the traders under 
scrutiny. named fewer than fifteen in- 
dividuals the being among those 
under investigation, and not one them has 
complained that were wrong. 

Like editors and reporters everywhere, 
the Tribune always prefer name our 
sources possible that, among other 
reasons, not have ask our readers 


place such blind faith our judgment. 

Protess attempts address this point, 
believe, quoting top Mercantile Ex- 
change official, Leo Melamed, saying: 
you answer charge someone 
who isn’t 

But would submit that anyone that 
position could respond just the way Mel- 
amed did this case. Less than week after 
ran our first story the sting, Mel- 
amed and other Merc officials appointed 
blue-ribbon industry task force place trad- 
ing activities the Merc micro- 
The panel responded with number 
recommendations reduce the possibility 
trading fraud and expand the Merc’s 
disciplinary apparatus. 

Predictably, Protess does not mention this 
similar pledge the Board Trade 
spend more than million improve its 
enforcement program. But think inter- 
esting that neither exchange felt the need 
heed Protess’s advice that should all wait 
for the first round indictments before de- 
ciding whether our reporting has highlighted 


valid problem. CHRISTOPHER DREW 


Nationai correspondent 
Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, 


What most incomprehensible David Pro- 
tess’s piece the author’s condemnation 
reporters’ visits traders’ homes elicit 
information. says this tech- 
too Few journalists 
who have covered such story would agree. 
Making polite personal visits potential 
sources basic, effective, and time-hon- 
ored practice widely respected throughout 
daily journalism, whether police cov- 
erage the complex investigative reporting 
that broke the Watergate scandal. 

Some traders were angered when reporters 
went their homes, but others provided 
some the most significant information the 
Tribune reported the investigation. 

Further, repeatedly explained Pro- 
tess, many commodities traders spend their 
days frenzied trading pits, don’t have 
office their own, and are unreachable ex- 
cept through visits their homes. 

Finally, your readers deserve know 
more about potential conflict interest 
inherent Protess’s family connections 
the commodities industry. The bio box ac- 
companying his article said: mar- 
ried attorney for the National Futures 
which was described only 
[that] regulates aspects the 
futures industry that are not related the 
federal probe described this 

What was left out was the essential point 


YALE LAW SCHOOL 
FELLOWSHIPS LAW 
FOR JOURNALISTS 


“Coming Yale Law School like 
reading the book after watching the 
movie: the subtle details and mean- 
ings become clear. journalist, 
found the experience invaluable.” 
—Amy Singer, MSL 
American Lawyer 


Each year, Yale Law School offers 
tuition plus $20,000 stipend five 
experienced journalists seeking 
improve their reporting 
issues. The fellows come 
from the American Lawyer, Charles- 
ton (WV) Gazette, Christian Science 
Monitor, Los Angeles Times, and 
Newsweek. Journalism fellows follow 
the first-year law curriculum, taking 
basic 
constitutional law—in the fall term 
and electives the spring. Upon suc- 
cessful completion the program, fel- 
lows receive the degree Master 
Studies Law. 


Application deadline: 
January 15, 1990 


Fellowships Law for Journalists 
Yale Law School 
401A Yale Station 
New Haven, Connecticut 06520 
203 432-1696 


PATTERSON 
JOURNALISM 
FELLOWSHIPS 


25th Annual Competition 


Applications are being accepted from 
print journalists with least five years 
professional experience. 


One-year grants $25,000 are 
awarded for the pursuit indepen- 
dent projects significant interest. 


Application deadline: October 
Fellows must U.S. citizens. 


For applications and further program 
information, write: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
1001 Pennsylvania Ave., NW., 
Suite 1250 
Washington, D.C. 20004 
(301) 951-8512 
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namely, that the National Futures Asso- 
ciation organization founded, funded, 
and directed top officials and firms the 
commodity futures industry. For example, 
the NFA’s chairman, and one its founders, 
Leo Melamed, the chairman the Chicago 
Mercantile Exchange’s executive committee. 
The NFA’s preside Robert Wilmouth, 
former president the Chicago Board 
Trade. These two exchanges are precisely 
where the FBI investigation and our news 
coverage have been focused. 
DEAN BAQUET 
Associate metropolitan 
editor/Investigations 
THOMAS BURTON 
Reporter 


Chicago Tribune 
Chicago, Ill. 


David Protess replies: Unable challenge 
single fact article, the Tribune letter 
writers instead question integrity and 
conclusions. 

First, not have ‘‘family connections 
the commodities industry.’’ member 
family ever has been employed the 
futures markets. bio box disclosed, 
wife attorney for the NFA. Bacquet 
and Burton ignore certain relevant facts 
about wife’s employer, such that the 
NFA authorized federal statute, that 
has jurisdiction over the floor trading 
practices which are the subject the FBI 
probe, and that virtually all its operating 
revenues come from assessment fees imposed 
the transactions futures customers, not 
from the exchanges. Finally, fewer than one- 
third its forty-two board members are rep- 
resentatives the exchange. 

Bacquet and Burton are reduced alleg- 
ing that ‘‘potential’’ conflict exists, op- 
posed real one. 

The main issue dispute appears center 
what constitutes legitimate newsgathering 
techniques. heartily endorse aggressive re- 
porting, but not condone harassment. 
Frightening innocent people with concocted 
rumors indictments (regardless whether 
they eventually are published), barging into 
people’s backyards Easter Sunday, and 
badgering people into becoming sources 
after they have repeatedly refused 
fall into the latter category. phone calls 
made Trib reporters prior publica- 
tion article the managing editor 
the dean the Medill School Jour- 
nalism, and wife’s employer. 


Bode, the slasher, and the speaker 


Ken Bode’s criticism The Washington 
Post’s coverage the John Mack affair 


CLASSIFIED 


AWARDS/FELLOWSHIPS/GRANTS 


CONGRESSIONAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM. 
Journalists: application deadline for 1990-91 pro- 
gram December 1989. For information, write 
call: American Political Science Association, 
1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, 
20036; (202) 483-2512. 


BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS/VIDEOS 


FORMER PRESIDENT ENTERS DINAH SHORE 
Flier duplicate Miss Earhart’s fatal flight 
Literarcy week observed. CJR offers two collec- 
tions hilarious flubs from the nation’s press 
culled from years Lower Case’’: Squad 
Helps Dog Bite Victim, and Red Tape Holds 
New Bridge. $7.50 per book ($15 for both) in- 
cludes postage and handling. Send order clearly 
specifying your choice books with payment to: 
Columbia Journalism Review, Attn: Books, 700A 
Journalism Building, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. 


WHO KILLED KENNEDY? Assassination re- 
search materials. Videocassettes, photographs, lit- 
erature. Catalog: $3.00. Write: Archives, Box 
Beaconsfield, Quebec, H9W ST6. 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, 
D.C. Visiting Scholar International Journalism, 
School Communication. Nominations are 
sought for Visiting Scholar International Jour- 
nalism, two-year appointment available begin- 
ning January 1990. The individual selected for this 
two-year position should well-known profes- 
sional and/or scholar the field communica- 
tion, with distinguished record and 
demonstrated interest international The 
Visiting Scholar will play leading role estab- 
lishing the University’s new Washington Center 
for International Journalism. He/she will assist fac- 
ulty members and graduate students collabora- 
tive research activities. He/she will teach courses, 
lecture other courses, and responsible for 
increasing the international component the grad- 
uate journalism program. part his/her re- 
sponsibilities, the Visiting Scholar will plan the 
first biennial International Journalism Conference, 
scheduled for the fall 1990, with the theme, 
Freedom! Press Freedom Inter- 
national Human Rights The School 
Communication has full-time faculty and 
part-time faculty 60. plays increasingly 
visible role the Washington journalism com- 
munity. Letters nomination application, 
along with curriculum vitae, should sent to: 
Sanford Ungar, Dean, School Communica- 
tion, The American University, Washington, D.C. 
20016. selection committee will begin reviewing 
applications September. The American Univer- 
sity Affirmative Action/Equal Opportunity 
Employer. Applications from women and minor- 
ities are particularly invited. 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY CAIRO invites 
applications for possible opening for Assist- 
ant, Associate, Full Professor teach, Eng- 
lish, undergraduate courses newswriting, 
reporting, editing, photojournalism, introduction 
mass communication, and other communication 
courses, and possibly serve advisor the 
student newspaper. Substantial experience print 
journalism required. Ph.D. preferred; Master’s de- 
gree required minimum. Two-year appointment 
(renewable) beginning September 1990. Rank, sal- 
ary according qualifications and experience. For 
expatriates, housing, roundtrip air travel, plus 
schooling for two children included. Write with 
curriculum vitae to: Dean George Gibson, The 
American University Cairo, 866 United Nations 
Plaza, Suite 517, New York, 10017, prefer- 
ably before December 1989. 
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(‘‘The Slasher, the Speaker, and The Wash- 
ington July/August) raises some 
disturbing questions. Its premise flawed 
two counts. 

First, assumes that the story was not 
The public takes very different 
view. The public learned, for the first 
that top policy-making employee Con- 
gress was convicted felon, man who, 
through the intervention Jim Wright, was 
able evade full responsibility for crime 
staggering violence. Perhaps all that was 
old news Capitol insiders, but was new 
the public large new and disturbing. 

Second, assumes that the timing was 
unfair. speaker the House, [Wright’s] 
fate should have been decided exclusively 
the merits the case against him. was 
Bode writes. Malarkey. Wright’s eth- 
ical fitness stand behind the vice-president 
the line succession certainly was le- 
gitimate consideration weighing the ques- 
tion whether should have continued 
office. His conduct this case certainly left 
the appearance that had provided special 
help Mack evade full responsibility for 
senseless act violence. 

Further, seems that Bode misses 
key point: had John Mack done what 
thought had done Pamela Small, the 
Post would never have had chance trigger 
controversy telling her story. She would 
have been dead. 

The Post performed great public service 
printing this story. The news organiza- 
tions and journalists who deserve crit- 
icized are those who knew for years that the 
story existed and did nothing about it. That 
old protection racket major 
problem American journalism; Bode had 
dug into this aspect the story would 
have performed valuable service. 

JOHN WYLIE 
Publisher 


Oologah Lake Leader 
Oologah, Okla. 


would like bring your attention 

significant inaccuracy Ken Bode’s descrip- 
tion Liberty Lobby 
Liberty Lobby many things (including rad- 
ical, racist, and anti-Semitic), but 
means The organization 
characterizes itself and 
(not and, fact, 
has directed venomous barbs mainstream 
sher 

Under its proclaimed mantle 
sure group for Liberty Lobby 
the most active anti-Semitic organization 
the country. Its founder Willis Carto, 
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who once lamented the defeat Hitler. Lib- 
erty Lobby closely linked the Noontide 
Press, publisher pro-Nazi and other 
extremist books, and the pseudo-scholarly 
Institute for Historical Review, the chief 
forum for those who propagate the lie that 
the Nazi Holocaust never took place. Articles 
favorable such Holocaust-denial propa- 
ganda have been carried frequently Liberty 
Lobby’s weekly tabloid, Spotlight. This pub- 
lication also ran 1988 series articles dis- 
cussing the feasibility repatriation 
nonwhite Americans headlined CONTROVER- 
SIAL SOLUTION U.S. RACE RELATIONS. 

interesting note that this serious 
mischaracterization Liberty Lobby ran 
the same issue CJR the excerpt from 
Lyndon LaRouche and the New American 
Fascism, Dennis King. that excerpt, 
which you appropriately titled Neo- 
Nazi and the Euphemistic King 
points out that the news media helped 
LaRouche maintain credibility having 
stick soft terms that wouldn’t 
disturb believe the description 
ilar example misjudgment. 

JESSICA GREENBAUM 
Research analyst 
Research and evaluation department 


Anti-Defamation League Brith 
New York, N.Y. 


Editor’s note 


Recent correspondence suggests that pas- 
sage the editorial introduction 
gerous Liaisons: Journalists and Their 
(CJR, July/August) can misread. 
The passage reads: 

One question raised but not addressed 
Malcolm’s article was: Should she have disclosed 
her own legal battle with Jeffrey Masson, the sub- 
ject New Yorker profile who accused her 
deceptions some ways similar those Mac- 
Donald claimed McGinniss practiced on him, and 
fabricating quotes that were injurious him? 


The passage does not say that Masson 
charged Malcolm with deception his law- 
suit, but can read. His charges 
this score were made interviews with jour- 
nalists; his lawsuit was brought grounds 
defamation and invasion privacy. (The 
suit was dismissed appeal August.) 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the Novem- 
ber/December issue, should re- 
ceived September 20. Letters are subject 
editing for clarity and space. 


Background. 


Have question about Phillips 
Petroleum? the energy industry? 
These public relations specialists 
can get answers for you: 


(918) 661-5204 
(918) 661-4987 
(918) 661-4982 


Dan Harrison 
George Minter 
Jere Smith 


Call write: Public Relations 


Department, Phillips Building, 
Bartlesville, Okiahoma 74004. 


PHILLIPS 
The Performance Company 


TWO-YEAR 
FELLOWSHIP 


STUDY REFUGEES 


Affairs seeking candidates for 
fellowship study and write 
about refugees political and 
social phenomenon. Design 
the fellowship specifics and over- 
all objective are the appli- 
cant. The fellowship provides full 
support for two years’ residence 
outside the U.S. For further de- 
tails, phone (603) 643-5548 
write: 


INSTITUTE CURRENT 
WORLD AFFAIRS 


(Fellowship/Refugees) 
West Wheelock Street 
Hanover, 03755 USA 


The Institute Current World 


Contacts. 


What Kind Direction 
Can Your 
Investments 
Get From Committee? 


Investing today comparable traveling 
super-highway: You move high speeds and must 
prepared for bumps, curves, and other hazards. 

successfully navigate road like this, you need 
clear-sighted direction and nimble execution. And both 
are done best with single pair hands the wheel. 

This precisely why Loomis, Sayles believes 
giving our portfolio managers the 
authority exercise their individual 
judgment and expertise, unencumbered 
committees. 

Our managers enjoy the advantages 


Investment Counsel 


Boston Chicago Detroit Memphis Milwaukee NewYork Pasadena Philadelphia Washington, D.C. 


our extensive resources mapping out their routes. 
And without waiting for committee’s consensus 
act. This approach enables take full advantage 
market opportunities—despite any twists turns 
encountered along the way—and has helped Loomis, 
Sayles attract over $23 billion assets currently under 
management. Perhaps you should consider Loomis, 
Sayles manage your investments. Es- 
pecially you prefer one superior sense 
direction lot wheel spinning. 


Massachusetts call 617-482-2450. 


For information call 1-800-633-3330. 


Progress slow beating death 


6/26/89 


Obituaries 
Pending: 


Gordon Roberts, 43, Snohomish, 
Wash., June 18. 
Dannell Wallace, 60, Santa Maria, 
June 21. 
Santa Maria (Calif.) Times 6/23/89 
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Government ban 
baldness, sex drugs 


Danbury (Conn.) News Times 7/8/89 


Scientists fine gene causing retinal blindness 


Dog judging course 


The Indiana (Pa.) Gazette 7/5/89 


CJR will pay $25 for items published in The Lowe PI 
inal clippings suitable for reprodu 


Baltimore manufacturer 
discharged into Patapsco 


Moose ready 


The Mercury (Pottstown, Pa.) 6/29/89 for breakfast 


EPA catalogs polluted 
rivers, one Arkansas 


(Little Rock) Arkansas Gazette 6/15/89 


Mom Leaves Estate Murder Defendant 


the place where 
romance novelist Danielle Steele rolls off the 
presses. 


Take pride; don’t lose site why you teach 


message from state’s ‘Teacher the 


wer case. Please send only 
ction, together with name and date of publication. 
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Lower case 
The Sun 7/18/89 
Budget harmful mental health 
The Clarke Courier (Berryville, Va.) 6/1/89 
] The Voice for Education (Harrisburg, Pa.) 2/89 
Rancho Bernardo’s only 
Disturbing over 18,000 per week 
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